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Polish. Economical. 
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e remedies have stoo 


o test of FIFTY YEARS 

HOLLOWAY’ PILLS & Heeler te apr 

Oo. pounced the best Medicines 

family use. THE PILLS 

purify the Blood. correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS. and BOWELS and 

are invaluable in all ones incidental to Females ofall ages. The OINTMENT is the only 

reliable remedy for BAD LE SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore 

T ts, Coughs. Colds, Gout, , 2 - BR Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 

no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, ard sold by all Medicine Vendors 

throughout the World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily between the hours of 11 
and 4 or by letter. 














COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the Profession to be th st wonderful and 
CHLORODYNE “2 pep gl onc semen andar CRE 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CH LORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too fata] diseases— 


Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in 


Cholera and Dysentery. 


CH LORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 


Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CH LORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 


Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & UCO., HORNCASTLE. 

“* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as 
an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by 
any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it 
leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION. —Vice-Ckancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Coxis 
Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the 
defendant FREEMAN was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See J'imes, 10th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 1ls.each. None are genuine 
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Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
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MR. GUNN, i. , 


(The Celebrated Cricketer and Football Player). 


Mr. Wit11aM Guyy, the well-known Nottingham 
rofessional, has written, gratefully acknowledging 
is complete restoration to health through wearing 

one of 


Harness’ Electropathic Belts. 


He says :—‘‘ Your Electropathic Belt has quite 
cured my rheumatism, and has been of great benefit 
in sustaining strength of nerve and endurance, 
which qualities are both of the greatest importance 
to football players.” , 

Surely this testimonial alone—to say nothing of 
the thousands of others received—should be suffi- 
cient to influence all our readers to procure one of 
these bona fide and convenient health appliances. 



























For Health, Strength, and Vigour. 
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Mr. C. B. HARNESS, the President of the Institute, and the other Officers of the Com- 
pany may be consulted, free of charge, on all matters relating to Health, and the applica- 
tion of Curative Electricity. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘‘ London and County Bank,” 
Note only Address, and call or write at once for particulars to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY CoO., Ltd., 
52, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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ALIFE SAVED THROUGH READING 
THE “STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


The writer, Mr. A. E. Bennett, Editor and Proprietor of the 
Hackney Standard Newspaper and General Printing Works, 6, Five 
Elms Terrace, Clapton Road, N.E., has just heard of a remarkable 
resurrection case connected with a well-known Patent medicine, but 
being rather sceptical, he visited the parties two or three days ago to 
ascertain the facts for himself. It seems that Miss Margaret Ford, 
aged 16 years, daughter of Mr. F. Ford, a large and extensive 
fruit grower for Covent Garden Market, who resides at Elmdale 
House, Rye Park, near Hoddesdon, Herts, was upon the point of 
death. A well-known doctor of undoubted skill had been in atten- 
dance on her for some time, and no expense was spared to bring the 
young lady back to health and strength. To use Mr. Ford’s own 
words, he said: “The Doctor told me it was a perfectly hopeless 
case. I was at liberty to call in any other medical man, but it would 
be simply throwing my money away, and he would leave me to do as I 
liked.” Mr. Ford replied, “ I don’t want to go all over the country 
for a doctor ; if you can’t do any good, I am convinced that no one 
else can. I was returning from the city, one evening, reading the 
Strand Magazine, with which I generally while away the journey, and 
there I noticed the advertisement of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I 
determined to try it. My daughter’s health began to improve after 
the first bottle, and now she has taken five bottles, and is fast 
recovering health and strength.” Continuing, Mr. Ford said, “ My 
daughter was suffering from consumption from the tissues of the body. 


He said, “I mentioned it to the 
Doctor, that I thought I should try Seigel’s Syrup, and the Doctor 


She was ill for over six months.’ 


sanctioned it. She is now gaining strength rapidly, her appetite has 
improved, the weakness has gone out of her body, and she only feels 
it in one leg. Before she commenced to take this medicine, she was 
all skin and bones, and now is well covered with flesh. The Doctor 
told me if she recovered it would be a case worth recording.” Mr. 
Sennett was introduced to the young lady, whose appearance bore 
evidence of the efficacy of the restorative. Miss Ford is a tnely- 
developed young lady, and will soon be in the full vigour of health 
and youth, 





Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 
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HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 
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SouTHAMPTON BuiLpines, CHANCERY LANE. 
Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 
Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
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Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 
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on the 3lst March annually, 

The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply at the Office of the birkpeck Frzx- 
HOLD Lanp Society. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
post free, on application to 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Over 250,000 copies of this Book 
have been sold, and the last Edition 
is better than ever. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


DeL-INSITUCtO 


In Phrenology, 
Physiology & Physiognomy. 


A Complete Handbook for the People, 


BY THE 
Renowned Phrenologist, 


PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER 


(President of the Fowlcr Institute, London). 
00000000000 0000 


This is the only work published giving 
full and complete instructions How to 
Reau .1eads, giving rules for finding the 
organs, and explaining and _ illustrating 
each one separately; the Author here 
lays down the rules employed by him in 
his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as 
you would a book, and to see if they are 
inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and 
trustworthy people, such as you would 
like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would 
save many disappointments in social and 
business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and 
popular work ever published at the price 
(two shillings), containing nearly 200 
pages, and more than 1!oo illustrations. 

Send for a copy at once, study the 
people you see, and also your own 
character. 

06660466004 60464 


In handsome Cloth Binding, with gilt 
side, price only 


TWO SHILLINGS, POST FREE. 
Order direct from— 
Lh. N. FOWLER, 
Phrenologist and Publisher, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C, 


Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus of “ The 
Fowler Institute.” 
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Especially designed by an Eminent 
London Dental Surgeon after some 
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*€ DECAY OF THE TEETH is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic 
influence.” (Extract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene.) 
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fectly free from injurious elements. . . It is Ant-Acid, Astringent, and Anti-Parasitic.” 
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“SALVINE” SCIENTIFIC 
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Prepared upon the latest Scientific and Hygienic principles, this truly beautiful Soap has been 
pronounced the purest and most agreeable emollient yet produced. It confers upon even the 
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more or less mischievous action upon the epidermal surface. 

Purity absolute. Entirely innocent of colouring or extraneous matter. 
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“SALVINE” SHAVING SOAP 
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PURE, INNOCUOUS, SOLUBLE, SAFE. 


Does not obstruct the Pores of the Skin. Admirably adapted to all Toilet and Nursery pur- 
poses. Guaranteed free from any ingredients of an irritating or harmful nature. 
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SALVINE 6O., 3, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY ALFRED T. STORY. 





T seems to me, Percival, that you are getting tired of 
your work and would like a change.” 
“What makes you think that, uncle? Have I 
not been doing my work well lately ?” 





“QO, it’s not that. You do your work well 
enough—though, maybe, a little slowly. But your mind seems to 
be away off at times—perhaps a bit wool-gathering.” 

“T can’t help becoming lost in thought sometimes, uncle. I think 
very often of my poor father, and wonder if he is still alive, and if 
I shall ever see him again. You know mother always said she 
believed he was alive and would one day return.” 

‘“Your mother was always a dreamer and could never accommo- 
date herself to facts. But she got nothing by her dreaming, nor will 
you.” 

“ Poor mother! Was it not natural that she should dream about 
father—so strangely lost, and no trace of him or his ship to be dis- 
covered in fifteen years? It is not often that such a complete dis- 
appearance occurs. I can’t help feeling that he may be alive.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to go and seek him?” 











The Light in the Window. 


“ Ah, if I had the money, or knew in the least how to go about it, 


I would do so willingly !” exclaimed the younger man, whom the 
elder had called Percival. 

He was a young man of about twenty-one or twenty-two, a little 
under the medium size, thin, and with a strongly-marked and very 


pronounced face, the nose being especially prominent, and the eyes, 
blue in colour, strikingly fine. But, taken as a whole, the face 
would not be called handsome ; it was too emphatic for that, and 
the light brown hair that shaded it too little inclined to come under 
the discipline of brush and comb. But it was a face to be remem- 
bered, nevertheless. 

As will probably have been gathered from the foregoing conversa- 
tion, Percival Dare was an orphan—orphaned of his father (or 
supposed to have been) since his sixth year—of his mother for three 
years. She, poor woman, had died of grief and hope deferred. con- 
sequent upon the loss of her husband, as noble-hearted a sailor as 
ever sailed the sea. 

He had sailed in the Marion Dare (called after his wife), of which 
he was captain and part owner, on a trading voyage to the East 
Indies, and, after calling at Cape Town, was never heard of again— 
neither he, his ship, nor any of the crew. 

Year after year the fond and affectionate wife waited and hoped, 
holding her head up bravely, but pining, nevertheless, and finally 
died, heartbroken, just as her son was coming into manhood. 

On her deathbed she said to Percival,— 

* Don't leave Hull, my boy, and keep the house on if you can. He 
may come back, and he liked to see the light burning in the 
window.” 

*T won’t go away, mother, and I'll keep the light burning—with 
God’s help,” replied the youth, with a sob. 

* And, Percy !” 

“ Yes, mother !” 

“ Be patient and obedient to your uncle. He’s hard, and often 
very trying; but I don’t think he would willingly do wrong.” 

“T will do my best, mother—my very best.” 

“God bless you, my.son! I know you will. And if you should 
see your dear father first—first—first—” 

Each time the last word was uttered it was fainter and fainter, 
till it almost died away in a whisper; and if the sentence was ever 





The Light in the Window. 3 


finished it was finished in that home “ whence no traveller returns.” 

The “house” above referred to was a small old-fashioned, thatch- 
roofed cottage on the Anlaby Road, set a little back, with rose and 
lilac bushes in front, and a deep garden behind. 

It had been Harold Dare’s present to his wife when they were 
first married. ‘It will always be a roof to cover you, my dear,” he 
said ; “and all that I'll ask of you in return for it is a few carrots 
and cabbages when I come home, and a light in the little end 
window.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Marion, 

“That’s all, my girl; for so long as you keep the light in the 
window I know the love will be in your heart.” 

And ever since his mother’s death Percival had continued to do 
as she had done all through those years of weary waiting and 
undying hope—keep the light burning of nights in the little end 
window. It was now his bedroom window ; it had been his mother’s, 

Not once in all those years had it been omitted. 

Frequently had his uncle Jehuda, or “ Judas,” as he was most 
frequently called, twitted him with the folly and expense of keeping 
the lamp burning there all night. 

“T don’t object to devotion,” he would say, “but that’s rank 
idolatry.” 

He returned to the subject now, when he said, continuing his 
conversation with Percival— 

“Tf you knew how? Why, if you had saved all the money you have 
spent in candles for keeping a useless light in yon window, it would 
almost a paid for a voyage out to the Indies to look for him! And 
then, what’s the good of keeping on the cottage just for yourself ? 
you might a let it any time for twenty pounds a year ; and l’ve told 
you lots o’ times you might have either of the top rooms here.” 

‘“‘Here” was Uncle Judas’s own house, which was a substantial 
and commodious place, some distance from Percival’s little home, 
and nearer town. 

“But mother desired so much that I should keep the cottage 
on,” said the young man, 

“Yes, I know,” returned Uncle Judas; “just like her folly. 
And you know no better than to obey the dead and disregard the 
advice of the living. However, it’s no business of mine that I 
know of ” 











The Light in the Window. 


“T don’t think you can say that I generally disregard your advice, 
Uncle,” said the young man. 

“‘ Whether you do or not, I don’t know that it matters to me—at 
least not now. I’ve done my best for you—no one can say I 
haven't.” 

The young man looked at his uncle with a puzzled look. He 
could not make out what he was aiming at ; something, he could see, 
was on his mind, but what he was at a loss to fathom. 

Mr. Timperley stood with his back to the fire, and his hands held 
the tails of his coat apart, so that he might the better feel the 
warmth. This was his favourite position when he was in a cogitating 
mood. 

He was a stout little man, with a round pulpy face, which had 
once been good looking, and small grey eyes. His head was slightly 
bald, and his nose—small and squab—wmore than slightly red. 

“T could understand it—your keeping on the house, I mean,” 
Uncle Judas resumed after a pause, “if you were thinking 0” 
marrying.” 

Percival looked up in astonishment. He had taken up his pen 
again and begun to write ; for he was his Uncle’s clerk, bookkeeper, 
and general assistant in a a somewhat multifarious business, in which 
corn-dealing and brick-making were the leading features. The young 
man stared at his Uncle in such blank amazement that the little 
man repeated the latter part of his sentence with emphasis,—as 
though he supposed Percival had not heard it,— 


“] said, if you were thinking o’ marrying.” Percival blushed. 
Then, as Uncle Judas continued to look at him very steadily with his 
small grey cyes, he stammered,— 

“Marry ! Who?” 

“ Well, I didn’t know but you might a been making up to 
Maggy.” 

The young man smiled—almost laughed, and then said, rather 
apologetically, — 

“T can’t help smiling at the idea of me marrying—at my age.” 


But in reality he smiled at the idea of marrying Maggy—Maggy, 


Uncle Judas’s only daughter and child, a good enough soul in her 
way but considered slightly “short,” at least seven years Percival’s 
senior, and by no means of beauty’s mould. 
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“And why not at your age?” questioned Mr. Timperley. 
wasn’t much older when I married Maggy’s mother.” 

“T’ve never thought of it,” replied Percival, again reddening. 

“Then I should think it was about time you begun—an’ you living 
in that place all by yourself, with nobody to cook your victuals and 
keep the place tidy for you!” 

This was true. When Percival’s mother died, he had her old 
servant, Mrs. Fawcitt, to attend to everything for him ; but she soon 
followed her mistress, and then the young man was quite alone. For, 
in reality, his uncle paid him so little for his services that he could 
not afford to keep a servant, 

Mr. Timperley’s excuse for giving his nephew so small a stipend 
was that he was teaching him a business. But Dare had felt for 
several years that what he was learning from his uncle afforded so 
poor a prospect of his ever being able to marry on what he could 
make by it, that he had been industriously trying to pick up a 
handicraft. In short, he was teaching himself to do chasing and 
repoussé work ; and no sooner was his day’s work done at his uncle’s 
than he hastened by the nearest way—in winter by dark cross-roads, 
in summer by smiling fields—to his little home, lighted his fire and 
prepared his frugal meal, and then seated himself at his bench and 
went to work on his metal dishes, trays, bowls, or what not, from 
which he seldom desisted before midnight. 

Percival therefore felt the force of his uncle’s remark, and said— 

“It is certainly a bit lonely, although I don’t give myself time to 
think of it. But as for marrying—how could I think of it on the 
small salary I am receiving?” 

* Well, are you never going to make anything out o’ what you're 
doing at nights? If not, I should think it’s about time to give it 
up—an’ all the expense you must be at for the things you are work- 
ing on—-like that big salver.” 


“What salver? How did you know that I was working on a 
salver ?” 


These words were uttered with a look and in a tone of great 
surprise. 

“Simply enough !” replied Uncle Judas. “ I called t’other night 
to ask you a question about Bodgerby’s account, and, as you didn’t 
reply to my knock, I walked in. You were not there, an’ though I 
rapped wi’ my stick, I got no answer, so come away. But it’s 
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main unsafe to go out and leave a place like that, and all them 
things about. Suppose I’d been a thief?” 

The young man watched his uncle curiously, There was a 
manner about him that betrayed uneasiness. 

“Tt must have been the evening I went upstairs to trim the 
lamp, and fell asleep in the chair by the window,” he said. 

“ Likely enough,” returned Uncle Judas. 

Percival remembered the evening well. He had gone up into his 
bedroom to trim “ father’s lamp,” as it was called, and, being in a 
little perplexity about the ornamentation of the salver he was 
working upon, he had sat down to reflect, and straightway fallen 
asleep. When he awoke the idea he wanted was in his mind. It 
had probably come from his hour's refreshing sleep ; but he thought 
that it was revealed to him in dream. 

“ But who’s the woman you’ve got on the middle of the salver?” 
queried Mr. Timperley. 

Dare’s face became scarlet. 

“Tt’s not Maggy,” continued Uncle Judas. 

Percival laughed. 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh at,” observed the other. 

Percival heid his sides and almost screamed with laughter. 

Just at that moment the door opened and a young lady entered. 

She appeared to be about eighteen years of age; she was very 
neatly and becomingly dressed, and she was fair beyond the average 
of fair women. 

Both the men turned their eyes upon her as she entered, Percival 
looking through tears—the effect of his laughter. They looked so 


different—the elder so grave, the younger so radiant, that the young 
lady exclaimed :— 


*“ Why, what have you two been at? You look like Comedy and 
Tragedy staring at each other !” 

“Or Tragedy and Farce, my dear Dorothy,” replied Uncle Judas, 
with forced good humour. “I’ve been trying to drive a little com- 
mon sense into my nephew’s head.” 

“Have you?” returned Dorothy, smiling at the young man. 

* Yes ; he’s dying to find out whether his father is living or dead, 
and yet all he can do is to keep on burning a light in his bedroom 
window.” 


* Tt’s very beautiful and devoted, I’m sure,” the young lady replied. 
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Percival thanked her with a smile. 

“ But don’t you think it would be more sensible—and more manly 
—if he went to seek him, supposing he believes he is still alive?” 
suggested Mr. Timperley. 

“T hope he won’t do anything of the kind!” Dorothy replied, 
blushing deeply as soon as the words were uttered, and then adding 
—¥‘ It would be such a wild-goose chase.” 

Percival, pleased that he had Dorothy’s approval, murmured— 

“T promised mother——” 

But before he could finish his sentence, Uncle Judas said— 

“ Just go round to Mr. Rodgerby’s about his account ; I want to 
have a few words in private with my ward.” 

Mr. Timperley laid some stress on the words “ my ward.” 

When the young man had left the room, Uncle Judas, inviting 
Dorothy to be seated, commenced the colloquy by exclaiming— 

“ Ungrateful young dog, that! Spite of all the pains l’ve taken 
with him these years past, he’s as incorrigible as ever. Can't drive 
any common sense into him! What do you think he’s got into his 
head now?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied the young lady, smiling— 
* perhaps to keep a bull dog.” 

There was at the time a bull-dog epidemic among the young men 
of Hull and parts adjacent. 

“No; worse than that.” 

Dorothy could not think of anything worse than a fancy for bull- 
pups, and said so. 


“What do you say to him wanting to take a wife—that young 
nincompoop !” 


A deep blush suffused Dorothy's fair face. 

“‘ Don't you think it’s preposterous?” continued Mr. Timperley. 
“ What would you do with such a fellow ?” 

“T—I-—don’t think it’s my place to give an opinion,” replied 
Dorothy, in some confusion. “I should do nothing ; I suppose it’s 
natural in a young man—when—when he gets to a certain age.” 

He shall have no daughter of mine—that he shan’t, the idle 
young good for naught!” exclaimed Mr. Timperley. 

“Has he asked for Maggie, then?” queried Dorothy in a 
tremulous voice. 


“No, I stopped him before he could do it ; but he’s been philander 
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ing about the girl and putting her all beside herself—atween fondness 


for him and vexation.” 

Dorothy bit her lip in order to kill a smile that threatened to 
break forth, 

“ But what I wanted to speak to you about, my dear, was this— 
Sister Leggott has asked me to let you spend a few days with her 
before the weather becomes bau.” 

“QO, I did not wish to go to Hessle just now!” Dorothy replied. 

“Your aunt feels very lonely now that her husband's away.” 

“Very well; but I don’t want to stay long.” 

“No, my dear, you shan’t. I'll fetch you back myself on Sunday.” 

“When am I to go?” asked Dorothy. 

“Walter will call for you with the dog-cart early this afternoon.” 

“‘ What a hurry you are making of it! You hardly give one time 
to breathe. But you will be sure to fetch me on Sunday, uncle?” 

“Yes, my child—sure!” replied Mr. Timperley with all the 
suavity he could throw into his voice. 

Dorothy had opened the door, and was about to go out when she 
returned to where her guardian was standing, and said— 

‘Don’t be hard on Percival, uncle. He’s hardly more than a boy 
yet, and—and—he may like Maggy very much.” 

“ Not a bit of it! I wish I could think he did!” exclaimed Mr. 
Timperley, momentarily off his guard. 

Dorothy could not repress a smile as she left the counting-house ; 
but when she reached her own room she sat down and asked rerself 
the question—“ What does it all mean ?” 

When Percival reached the house again after his visit to Mr. 
Rodgerby, Uncle Judas sent him off again immediately to the brick- 
yard, After being detained there for some time, as it seemed to him 
unnecessarily, by the foreman, he set out on his way back, very 
hungry and not in the best of humours, 

As he was walking along with his head almust upon his breast, 
thinking, he heard wheels close to him, and, looking up, saw Dorothy 
in the dogeart with Walter Leggott. 

Walter smiled at him as he drove past, and Dorothy wished him 
* good-bye.” , 

Having arrived at the house and eaten his dinner, Percival had 
strolled back into the counting-house, when his uncle entered, hatted 
and gloved ready for a drive, and said abruptly— 
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“As regards what we were talking about when Dorothy in- 
terrupted us, I think there has been some mistake between you and 
Maggy. She seems to think that you’ve had intentions towards her, 
and is very unhappy in consequence.” 

“I had intentions towards her!” returned Percival slowly and 
with emphasis. ‘* Will you send for her and let her explain ?” 

“No, no! I’m going to have none of that. She can’t stand it. 
If you say you meant nothing—well and good! But I must put this 
alternative afore you. Either you consent at once to marry Maggy, 
or you leave my employ.”’ 

‘Have you gone mad?” cried Percival. 

“No. I’m perfectly sane, Mr. Dare,” replied Uncle Judas. 
“Perhaps you'll show that your head is the right way on your 
shoulders by consenting to take the only reasonable course that is 
open to you. If you agree to marry Maggy, your wages are 
doubled instanter.” 

‘Tt is impossible !” replied Dare. 


“Tase till morning to think it over?” said Mr. Timperley, 
8 periey 


coaxingly, “‘and then, if you decide, we will have two weddings 


together.” 

“Two weddings together !” 

“ Yes, I’m going to marry Dorothy.” 

‘You lie!” exclaimed Percival, Then seizing his hat he rushed 
out of the place. 

That evening, as young Dare sat before the fire in his little 
cottage absorbed in thought, the door opened and Mr. Timperley 
entered. 

“T thought I’d just come round and see if you’d come to a more 
reasonable state of mind,” said the latter, the firelight dancing upon 
his face and in his wicked little eyes. 

‘*T’ve been a good uncle to you,” he continued after a pause, 
“and I’d be a better father to you if you’d marry the girl”—this 
with a lear, 

“Go! Don’t torment me!” exclaimed Percival. 

“Well, if you can’t be brought to reason—here’s your week’s 
money and we part.” 

““Go away—and your money with you—to the devil!” cried the 


young man in an agony of emotion. 
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“ All right! Well, then, if you won’t have the money, will you 
name a price for the salver with Dorothy on it?” 

The article named stood on Percival’s bench, winking and gleaming 
in the fitful light. 

“Tis a pretty good likeness; although, as I believe, she did not 
sit for it, eh?” 

“No, she did not! Now go, or I may pitch you out, you con- 
temptible old Judas !” 

“So you have got hold of that pretty name, have you? Well, 
you may be glad to crawl to Judas’s feet yet, my boy!” 

“You will sooner crawl to him!” cried Percival, who, opening 
the door, saw his uncle out, and then closed and fastened it behind 
him. 

As Percival resumed his seat by the fire and reviewed his position, 
he saw behind him a bitter past and before him an almost hopeless 
future. He was nearly penniless, and yet in his passion he had 
refused his week’s salary. It was true he could sell the house and 
its effects, and go forth to seek his fortune. But, then, what would 
become of his dying mother's injunction. 

The young man sat long pondering. At length he rose, and with 
a look of grim determination, muttered between his teeth— 

‘“*T will not give in, though I starve !” 

The next morning, early, he took several articles of his workman- 
ship, put them into a bag, and went to call on several people whom 
he thought might buy. 

He did not return until late in the afternoon,and when he lifted the 
stone, near the door, under which he hid the key when he went out, 
he thought it had been disturbed, Everything was as he had left 
it, however, and so he concluded that he had been mistaken. 

And yet someone had been there. For Dorothy, driving out with 
Walter, had begged him to take her round to see Percival’s cottage. 
It was early in the afternoon when they reached it, and, of course, 
they found the owner out. 


Walter and Percival had been great friends, but they had fallen 
out about some trivial affair, and had not seen each other much of 
late. However, Walter knew where Dare hid his key. Taking 


it from under the stone, therefore, he handed it to Dorothy and 
said — 


“Open the door and take a look in while I watch the horse.” 
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“ Dare I?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes, certainly! Here, give it to me!” 

With these words Walter took the key, opened the door of the 
cottage, and said— 

** Now take a look at it. You never saw such a place before, and 
probably never will again.” 

It was a quaint old-fashioned little place, with two square, 
diamond-paned windows, a brick floor, covered with a rug here and 
there, and the oldest of old-fashioned furniture. But the strangest 
sight of all to the young lady was the array of plaques, bowls, and 
such like gear, upon which Dare had been displaying his handiwork, 
and which were arranged upon shelves round the room. 

Dorothy took a hasty glance around, feeling very guilty the while, 
and was about to retreat, when her eye fell upon the large salver, 
It was on Percival’s bench by the window, and was partially covered 
with a handkerchief. 

Lifting the rag, she was astonished at the beauty of the thing, 
and then at beholding her own likeness upon it. 

A little cry escaped her—a cry of joy; and as she replaced the 
handkerchief a blush of shame suffused her cheeks, She hastily 
withdrew, locked the door, and returning the key to its hiding-place, 
mounted by Walter's side, and they drove off. All the way back to 
Hessle the young man found Dorothy very silent, and as she had 
said on seating herself by him, ‘I ought not to have gone in,” he 
thought she was suffering from a consciousness of wrong-doing. 

But there was no feeling of the kind troubling her. She was 
simply thinking of Percival’s beautiful piece of work, and saying to 
herself, “‘ Perhaps he loves me ; surely he loves me!” 

Meanwhile Dare was having a bad time of it. He had failed to 
sell a single article, and so, when he returned home, he had to face 
an empty larder. He certainly had the remnant of a loaf and a 
bit of cheese, which served for his supper; but on the morrow, 
Sunday, he had a make believe feast on buttered parsnips, gathered 
from his own garden. 

He might have gone to dine with his friend Captain Thornton, an 
old friend of his father’s; he might even have borrowed a little 
money from him; but want is diffident and reticent, and so he did 
not venture. 


But in the evening he called upon his friend, who, on learning 
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that Mr. Timperley had discharged him, inquired what he was going 
to do, and pressed some money upon him. He at the same time said 
he would see some of his shipping friends on Percival’s behalf. 

As he walked home in the evening, Dare felt happy in the possession 
of one true friend, and recalled to mind a saying of his mother's to 
the effect that Providence was always on the side of those who 
worked honestly and earnestly. 

Curiously enough, he found that a strange Providence had pro- 
vided for him the next morning, for when he opened the door with 
the first dawn of day, he discovered a little basket hung upon the 
handle containing bread, rashers of bacon, eg.s, and other etcetras. 

“What a heart of gold that Thornton has,” Dare murmured to 
himself, as he laid the things on the table. 

The same thing happened on Monday and on Wednesday morning. 
On Thursday morning Percival lay in wait for the shy human pro- 
vidence, but discovered nothing. His benefactor stayed away. 

On Friday he watched again, and saw from behind his curtain 
the dull-witted Maggy steal through the gate, lay a parcel at the 
door, and then run off. 

On Saturday he rose long before daylight, made up hi§ fire, and 
began to work. He was determined to see Maggy, and to remon- 
strate with her. But she did not come. 

During the day the weather changed, and it began to snow heavily. 
It was now nearing the middle of November. By night the ground 
was thickly covered with a mantle of white, and the snow was still 
falling fitfully. 

In the morning, as Percival looked out of his window and saw the 
snow still coming down, he said, “ Maggy won’t venture out this 
morning,” and turned into bed again, 

Nor did she. 

But at night when he had gone up to his room, and was seated by 


his “father’s lamp” reading for a minute or two ere he lay him 


down to rest, he suddenly heard a great knocking at the door. 

“Goodness gracious! Who can it be?” he exclaimed. “I hope 
not Maggy!” 

Percival hastened down stairs and opened the door, to find that 
his untimely visitor was—not his cousin Maggy, but Dorothy. 

Dare stood literally dumbfounded as the young woman brushed 
past him, covered with snow—for it was again snowing heavily— 
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and then stood in the middle of his little room as confused as him- 
self. 

*T have come to you for protection, Percival,” said Dorothy, with 
trembling lips, as soon as she could recover breath ; for she had 
evidently been running or walking very quickly. 

* Protection !” exclaimed Dare. “From whom?” 

“Mr. Timperley.” 

Percival stood like one thunderstruck. 

“‘ He has insulted me, and—and—I did not know where else to 
go at this hour of the night and in such a storm. I knew you 
would——” 

At this point the poor girl broke down and began to sob. 

“Sit down, Dorothy!” said Percival, ready to cry himself. ‘ Let 
me help you to take these wet things off. You must be half 
perished ! I will throw a bit of wood on the fire to make a blaze, 
and you will soon be warm.” 

Saying which, Dare put some chips on the still smouldering embers, 
and a couple of logs on them, and in a few seconds there was a 
pleasant blaze. 

“There ! Now wipe your eyes, Dorothy! You are safe here.” 

The young lady wiped away her tears, though she still sobbed. 

*‘T must make you a cup of tea to warm you,” said Percival. “And 
the scoundrel dared to insult you, did he ?” 

“Yes! He—he—” 

Dorothy broke down again, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

“‘Don’t, dear!” said Percival. ‘ Cheer up and be brave, and when 
I have got you a cup of tea, you must come jwith [me’to Mr. 


im . 
Thornton’s : it is not far ; and under his an his wife’s care you will 
be as safe as one of their own little lambs. That will be the best 
thing to do with you to-night.” 


“ Dorothy acquiesced, and in the course of ten minutes the two 
were making their way through the snow, and against the rising 
wind, which was driving it into their faces, to Mr. Thornton’s house, 
which was about a mile away. 

Dare never remembered being out in a worse night, and yet, for 
his own part, he did not wish to be happier than he then felt. 

Arrived at Mr, Thornton’s door, Dare had some difficulty in 
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arousing the inmates ; but after a while Mr. Thornton appeared at 
the window and demanded who was there. 

“Tt is I—Percival! Come down at once! There is someone 
here who needs your protection !” 

Needless to say that Dorothy found willing shelter under that hos- 
pitable roof, and that half-an-hour later, leaving her in Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s special care, Percival was trudging his way home. 

When Mr. Timperley found that his ward had left the house, fear 
almost swallowed up every other feeling—the fear lest she had done 
violence to herself, and all his wrong-doing should come to light. 

But when the day passed by without her dead body being brought 
to the house, and the first feeling of dread had evaporated, he began 
to regain courage, and to consider what he should do to find out 
Dorothy’s whereabouts. 

He had early in the day sent a messenger to Hessle to hear if she 
had taken refuge at his sister Leggott’s, and at the same time to 
desire Maggy to return home ; for as part of his scheme to frighten 
or entrap Dorothy into promising to become his wife, he had on 
Saturday sent his daughter to her aunt’s. 

But when all his inquiries proved in vain, Uncle Judas bethought 
him of his nephew Dare, and at once set out for his cottage. 

He found him, as usual, hard at work. 


It had been his intention to use his suavest tones with the young 
man; but he no sooner set eyes on him —than he fell into almost a 
white heat of passion. 


“ \WWhat have you done with my ward, sir?” he cried striking the 
cottage floor with his stick. 

“That question ought to be asked of you, Mr. Timperley,” 
replied Dare. 

“Tell me where she is, sir, this instant !” 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do—T’ll pitch you neck and crop out of that 
door if you do not use different language to me !” 

Percival looked as though he would do it. 

“She is my ward, and the law is on my side,” said Uncle Judas, 
more calmly. 

“ A nice guardian you are !—to get her in the house by herself, in 
order to frighten or coerce her into promising to marry you!” 

‘So you have seen her, and know where she is ?” 

“T know this much—that I should be justified in beating you for 
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your insults to her, and I will if you don’t get out of that door—and 
quickly !” 

Dare looked so much in earnest that Mr, Timperley thouzht it 
prudent to beat a retreat. 

Two days later Percival received a letter from Uncle Judas’s 
solicitor, informing him that if he did not disclose Dorothy Weldon’s 
whereabouts, proceedings would be instituted against him for 
illegally taking her out of the custody of her lawful guardian. 


Upon this Mr. Thornton instructed his own solicitor, and the 
result of a conference was that, for the present, and until other 
arrangements could be made, Dorothy was allowed to reside with 
the Thornton’s; they, on their part, and she on her's, giving a 
promise that nothing should be done on her part, or in her behalf, 
without notice being given to her guardian’s legal adviser. It was 
at the same time agreed that Mr. Timperley should allow such 
means for her support as was provided for by her father’s will. 


According to that instrument she was the heiress to considerable 
property, chiefly invested in Government and railway stocks ; but 
she was not to receive possession of it until she married (with her 
guardian’s consent), or was of age. 


But when the time came for Mr. Timperley to pay over the first 
instalment of the amount for his ward’s present support, it was 
found that he had not the money. 

In other words, the amount which had been in the bank on 
Dorothy’s account, and which was more than enough to provide for 
her maintenance till she was of age (at the rate of two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year) had been squandered by her guardian. 


“T was obliged to use it,” he told his solicitor, ‘in consequence of 


a momentary embarrassment ; but I shall be able to replace it in 
the course of a day or two.” 


It was more than a week, however, before he replaced, not the 
whole, but a portion of the amount. 


Christmas was now approaching, and, as Percival had been 
promised a situation in a shipping office in January, he was feeling 
pretty comfortable. Mr. Thornton wanted him to accept a small 
loan, but he declined it. He had managed to seli one or two articles 


of his workmanship, and he had received an order for another, upon 
which he was now at work. 
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“Don’t starve yourself, my boy, out of a bit of pride,” said Mr. 
Thornton. 

“T won’t starve,” replied Dare ; “but I feel that I am on my 
metal.” 

“Doubly so, I imagine,” returned the worthy skipper with a 
smile. 


5] 


“Ts he not brave ;” exclaimed Dorothy, when Percival’s words 
were the occasion of conversation round Mr. Thornton’s cheerful 
board. ‘I wish I had the means to help him.” 

This was before Uncle Judas had paid up. 

“He would not accept it,” said Mr. Thornton. “ He is his father 
over again in his independence and determination.” Then, he added 
in a saddened tone, ‘‘ Poor Harold! I wonder what became of him 
and his ship?” 

Thus the time went on, and when it lacked but a few days of 
Christmas, Percival took a fancy to have a little gathering under 
his own roof. He proposed to himself to invite Mr. and Mrs 
Thornton and their eldest girl, Dorothy, Walter Leggott, Maggy, 
if she could be spared at home ; “and, if you don’t mind,” he said 
to the Thornton’s —who at once fell in with his idea—“ I will keep 
a place for some poor soul—if I come across one—who has no other 
place to go to.” 

All his invitations were accepted for half-past five—“ tea on the 
table at six, prompt,” as the invitation card ran. 

For two days before the auspicious day, Percival was busy with 
preparations. He was determined to have a plentiful set-out, as he 
said, and he was equally resolved that everything should be of his 
own making. 

In his years of lonely housekeeping, since his mother died, he had 
learned to do many things, and among others the making of cakes 
and bread, tarts and buns, cheesecakes, and what not. 

Most df his preparations had been completed by Christmas Eve ; 
but at the last moment it occurred to him that he would make what 
his mother used to call a “surprise cake.” 

It was a cake with currants and raisins in it, and a small silver 
coin, to be given to her poorer neighbours who were not likely to 
have too great a store of such things. 


Percival was not rich enough to afford more than one “surprise 
cake ;” but he at once set to work with a will to make that one. 
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It was growing dusk on a real winterly day, with snow lying half 
a foot deep on the untrodden ground, when, as Dare was busying 
himself with his final culinary preparations, he was surprised by 
hearing a knock at the back door. Going to see who was there, he 
found Uncle Judas crouching in the shadow of the water-butt. 

“ What brings you here?” Dare demanded, sternly. 

“T want you to help me, Percy,” whispered Mr. Timperley, 
fawningly. 

“T’'m in no position to help you. What do you want?” replied 
the young man. 

* Let me hide a little while in your garret.” 

“‘ Hide in my garret!” exclaimed Percival. ‘ What for?” 

“ From the police,” replied Judas, hoarsely, looking timidly round, 
and then, on the sound of a footstep in the road, rushing past his 
nephew into the house. 

Percival closed the door and followed him. 

“What have you been doing?” he asked, examining the cowering 
form of his uncle by the light of the lamp. 

* Let’s go up stairs—it will be safer there!” 


Uninvited he led the way, and Dare followed him with a candle. 


~ “ Arrived in the garret, he sat down on a box, and, putting his 


hands up his coat sleeves, looked the picture of a hunted and 
despised thing. 

“What have you been doing?” Dare asked again, but more 
tenderly, for his nature was one which could not domineer over a 
pitiful object. 

“Tt was Dorothy's money,” whispered Timperley, trembling from 
head to foot. 

* What do you mean?” 

“TI didn’t know what to do to get the money, and I— I— 
thought Bodgerby could spare it for a little while.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And he is going to prosecute me for it,” whispered the poor 
wretch, taking his handkerchief to his eyes and nose. 

“T don’t understand yet,” returned Dare. ‘“ Why should he prose- 
cute you, unless yu——.” Then, a light breaking in upon him — 
“Have you forged his name ?” 

** Don’t call it that, Percy, dear !” 
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“You base scoundrel! And you come to me to shelter you? You 
must go away. This is no place for you.” 

“QO don’t turn me out, Percy! What shall I do if you betray me?” 

“Betray you! Would you have me a party to your guilt by 
sheltering you from justice ?” 

“Oh, have mercy, Percival—if only for Maggy’s sake, whose 
hand was the guilty one, not mine.” 

“ Maggy !” exclaimed Dare. 

“Yes, my poor Maggy!” pleaded the old man, crying. ‘Spare 
her, if only for my sister, your dear mother’s sake !” 

Astounded, bewildered, Percival questioned Judas further, to find 
that he had caused his daughter to forge Mr. Bodgerby’s name to a 
cheque for three hundred pounds. 

Not knowing what to do, Dare ran to see Mr. Thornton, leaving 
his uncle shivering in the garret. 

‘“* What shall I do?” he asked, when he had told his friend the 
miserable story. 

“For your mother’s sake you must save him from penal servitude 
if you can,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“ But how ?” asked Dare. 

“Get him on board my boat, and stow him down in the hold. 
We sail the day after Boxing Day.” 

“ But what about Maggy ?” asked Dare. 

* They will never charge her with the crime ; she is hardly compos 
mentis,” replied Mr. Thornton, 

It was accordingly agreed that Mr. Timperley should be sent with 
a note to the watchman in charge of the Ocean Queen. Mr. Thornton 
wrote the note at once, and armed therewith, Percival hastened back 
to the cottage. 

As he neared it, he missed the light in the little window, which 
he had placed there before he left. 

“Did you put father’s light out ?” asked’ Dare of Uncle Judas, 

“To.” 

*“ Why did you?” 

“‘ Because I was afraid of it guiding the police here.” 


“T have brought a means of escape for you; but I have half a 


mind to burn it because you dared to do that!” exclaimed Percival, 


angrily. 
“QO don’t!” cried Judas. 
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“There it is, then! But you don’t deserve it! Go to the Ocean 
Queen—she is lying in the Humber Dock Basin—and give that to 
the man in charge, and he will let you go below; where you will 
stay until she sails. If you are taken on the way it will be your 
own fault. Farewell!” 

‘Won't you go as far as the ship with me, Percy ?” asked the old 
man pleadingly. 

** No, I have done all I can for you.” 

“Don’t let your last word to me be an angry one. I know I have 
done very wrong, but—” 

The wretched man broke down, and Percival said— 

“You angered me by putting out the light. But my last word 
shall not be an angry one. Good-bye, uncle, and may God be with 
you!” 

As the old man passed, totteringly and timorously, over the 
threshold, he murmured to his nephew — 

* You'll be kind to Maggy, Percy, won’t you ?” 

And with Percival’s promise still ringing in his ear, he went his way. 

It was now nearly nine o'clock, and Dare felt very little in the 
mood to continue his baking operations. However, as his “ sur- 
prise cake” was nearly finished, and only needed baking, he resolved 
to complete it, and then go over to Mr. Thornton’s again for an hour’s 
chat, calling on the way to see if Maggy were at home. 

So Percival sat on a low stool, reading by the firelight, in order to 
save oil, and waiting for his cake to be baked, when he was again 
disturbed by a knock, this time at the front door; and before he had 
time to think who it could be at that hour, the door was opened and 


g, and somewhat ill-clad man. In his 


in walked a tall, ungainly-lookin 
hand he carried a bag. 

Percival looked up at the stranger with wide-dilating eyes, a wild 
tremor running through his frame and setting his heart beating 
twenty to the dozen. The man’s face he thought, albeit weather- 
beaten, and scored with deep lines of care and sorrow, was one of the 


noblest he had ever seen. 


“Ts your name Percival Dare?” asked the stranger, 


“Tt is,” replied the young man, rising. 
“T thought so. And your mother, is she——!” Percival made 
the shape of the word “dead” with his lips rather than uttered the 


sound. 
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A shade crossed the brow of the stranger, who had now taken off 
his hat, and a dimness covered his eyes. 

“ But who are you?” asked Percival tremulously, no longer able 
to control himself. ‘ My father?” 

The stranger shook his head. “ But,” he said, ‘I bring news of 
your father.” 

“ Where is he?” asked Dare with an effort. 

“ With your mother,” was the man’s solemn reply. 

Percival burst into a flood of tears, and had to support himself 
by the table. 

After the first passion of his grief had subsided, he said to the 
stranger, “ But I keep you standing. Pray take a seat.” 

The man sat down by the fire, and Percival, placing some supper 
on the table, invited his guest—whose name he learned was Baring 
—to partake with him. He did so, and from his conversation during 
and after the meal, Dare learned that his father had spent years of 
captivity in Borneo, his ship, the Marion Dare, having been 
captured by pirates and many of the crew killed. The captain, 
however, Baring, who was his chief mate, and two ordinary seamen 
were spared and sold into slavery. 

In the course of time the two latter died ; then Captain Dare won 
the confidence of his chief, and both his and Baring’s con- 
dition was improved. They were trusted and even sent about on 
important expeditions, sometimes to the coast, but, though they 
watched for an opportunity to escape, they could not manage it. 

‘ Finally,” said Baring, with a tear in his eye, “ your father died, 
and I almost immediately afterwards found the opportunity for 
which we had waited so long. And no sooner did I land at 
Southampton,” he continued, “ than in obedience to his wish and my 
promise, I came to seek. you and bring you his last message, which, I 
need hardly say, was one of undying love.” 

Then, after a pause, he added— 

“Ah, my dear boy, how, through all those years of sorrow and 
suffering, we used to talk constantly of you and your dear mother! 
For I had neither kith nor kin to speak about. And when I had 
laid him to rest and managed to escape, with what anxiety I looked 


forward to seeking out the little cottage with the light in the gable 


window! But,” he added, “TI passed several times without seeing 
it, and I began to despair.” 
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* And then you saw it placed in the window?” exclaimed Dare. 

“ Yes ; then I caught sight of it. And if I had been coming to 
my own home I could not have felt greater joy.” 

“T hope you will make it your home,” said Percival. 

“For a day or two I will gladly,” replied Baring, “ for I have not 
much leaning to an inn—especially at such a time as this.” 

The twain talked far into the night, and then they lay down to- 
gether in the same room, Dare making up a temporary bed for him- 
self on the floor. 

They both slept late the next morning, and were only awakened 
by the joyous Christmas bells and the bright sunlight streaming 
into the room. 

After they had been at church together, Percival wanted to take 
Baring with him to dine at his friend Thornton’s ; but he would not 
hear of it. 

“ No,” he said, “ just let me stay in the cottage until you return. 
That will suit me best.” 

Percival saw that he had a nervous dread of going to mix with 


strangers, and so did not press his proposition, but showed him 


where he could get something for his dinner, and so left him, saying 
he would be back with his guests by half-past five. 


Punctual almost to the minute he was there, and with him the 
blushing Dorothy, whom he introduced to Baring as his affianced 
bride ; for during these latter days of trouble, brought together so 
intimately, as they had been, confidence had developed rapidly. 

But it was only this very Christmas afternoon that, seated with 
Dorothy in Mr. Thornton’s little parlour, Percival had ventured to 
ask her if she would make him supremely blessed by consenting to 
be his wife. And she had answered at once with a pretty blush— 

“Yes, Percival, with all my heart.” 

Soon after these two came Mr. and Mrs. Thornton and their 
eldest daughter; then followed Walter and Maggy, driving over 
from Hessle. 

Maggy did not yet know about her father’s trouble, and it was 
decided not to tell her at present. Walter was made acquainted 
with what had happened, and advised to tell his parents to keep 
Maggy out of the way of all knowledge of the matter as long as 
possible. 


Percival’s feast was not so gay as he had hoped it would be ; but 
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it was very pleasant, nevertheless. The knowledge of his father’s 
death cast a sadness over the little company; but, after all, that 
certain knowledge was better than the ceaseless anxiety and hope 
deferred that had lasted so long. 

“The best of pleasure has a tinge of sadness in it,” said Baring, 
after he had given his friends an account of his and Captain Dare’s 
sufferings and adventures, “and I think it is true that we should 


? 


always ‘rejoice with trembling,’ that is, with the consciousness that 
the brightest cup of joy may be dashed with sorrow, even in the 
drinking.” 

All were pleased with Percival’s “ poor guest,” as they spoke of 
the sailor among themselves. 

Then Mr. Thornton told Baring how their kindly host had antici- 
pated his coming, and had kept a seat for him, 

The tears rose to the man’s eyes as he heard the story; at the 
same time a smile lighted up his face as he said— 

‘‘Yes ; I am a poor guest, and yet in a sense not poor, for though 
poor myself, I am the bearer of riches for these two.” 

Then he fetched down the little bag which he had brought with 
him, and opening it before them, displayed to their astonished eyes 
the wealth it contained in gold and precious stones—the gift of the 


Dyak chief whose confidence Captain Dare had won, and which 


the latter had charged him to convey to his wife or son, whichever 


was living, and only in case of their death to keep it himself. 

“ And now,” said Baring, ‘‘ I have discharged my duty to my poor 
dead mate and to you, and can now go to my old home a little 
further north, and rest, I hope, from my troubles.” 

‘* But you must take some of this treasure for your own needs,” 
said Dare; “I can’t think of taking it all and leaving you none.” 

‘¢T have enough for my needs,” replied the poor guest. 

Nor would he take anything of what Percival’s father had sent to 
him ; but on going away the following day he promised, God willing, 
that he would again be their guest next Christmas, 

But though, when that glad time came round, a place was kept at 
Percival and Dorothy’s table—now happily married—it was occu- 
pied by another poor guest. Baring they never saw again, and they 
felt sure that he had joimed his old and trusted Captain, and was 
happy and at rest. 


Uncle Judas, also, they never saw again, but they heard of him 
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from time to time, for, with Mr. Thornton’s assistance, he got safely 


over to Holland, whence, by Percival’s help, he presently made his 
way to America ; and there, in the course of two or three years, 
Maggy joined him. He having eluded arrest, the proceedings on 
account of the forged cheque was necessarily dropped ; but the ends 
of justice were sufficiently served by Dare repaying Mr. Bodgerby 
his three hundred pounds, 


The salver now adorns Dorothy’s best room. The border has been 
finished in the best style of the worker’s art. It bears a number of 
figures and scenes, and Mr. Thornton delights to show it to guests 


and explain to them that it contains Percival’s love story. 
p y 


END. 


THE CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


I hear the bells across the lea 

As sweet and low they sing to me, 
When lies the white snow on the wold 
To veil the world with loving fold ; 
When summer’s swallows all have fled 
To brighter climes—fair skies o’erhead, 
And but the robin sits alone 

On. wind-blown hedge or mossy stone ; 
He sings—our fainting hearts to cheer— 
Of Christmas‘mirth, of glad New Year, 
Of all the tender joys new-given, 

That angels waft from far in Heaven ; 
And, as the gladsome strain floats by, 
The grey-rob’d shadows leave the sky, 
The chilling winds drift home to rest, 
And to our hearts comes peace, all-blest ! 
That peace that woke the angel throng 


O’er Bethlehem’s plain, to sweetest song, 
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And told the wond’ring shepherds then 
Of all “ goodwill on earth to men ”— 
That peace that lit the hallow’d star 

To guide the wand’ring band from far, 
And led them to the lowly stall 

Where lay the Christ-child, Lord of all, 
While Mary watch’d and pray’d for grace, 
And Angels bent to guard the place, 
Where came the honied breath of kine 
That rested near the King Divine— 


God’s peace o’er all— oh, Holy night, 


E’en now thy mem’ries waken light, 


And, as the silv’ry bells ring low, 

We hear in dreams, across the snow, 
The angels’ song that ne’er shall cease — 
“Goodwill on earth, to all men Peace.” 


Augusta Hancock. 





MR. SAMUEL MONTAGU, M.P. 


N speaking of the subject of this sketch a year or two 


‘* He is a self-made man, who by means of hard work, 


has made his way from small beginnings to success far 


} 

i ago, the Bankers’ Magazine contained the following :-— 
| 
)} 


exceeding his anticipations. Of the wealth he has 
acquired he has spent a considerable portion for the benefit of his 
race, but his munificent acts of charity have extended far beyond 
the area of Jewish society. His name is known and respected in 
commercial circles all over the world, and he was able in his first 
speech to tell the Tower Hamlets Liberals that his greatest satisfac- 
tion lay in the fact that during the whole of his life no one could 
reproach him with having sacrificed his religious principles, failed in 
one engagement, or left a promise unfulfilled.” It is not of many men, 
comparatively speaking, that such praise can be given ; but that it 
is in no way above his deserts those who know Mr. Montagu best 
can amply testify. 

The subject of our notice, who was born in the year 1832, and is 
very fittingly a good Radical, is the son of Mr. Louis Samuel, who 
for many years carried on business as a watchmaker and silversmith 
in Liverpool, finally retiring and taking up his abode in London, his 
native place This was in 1847, when his son was a little over 
fourteen years of age. At the age of twenty-one, young Montagu— 
his name was originally Montagu Samuel, of course, but his 
parents, not thinking it sufficiently distinctive, reversed it—went 
into business as Samuel Montagu and Company. The company’s 
office was at first in Leadenhall Street ; then it was removed thence 
into Cornhill, where the exchange of coins, the collection of foreign 
dividends, and the various other details of an exchange business 
were conducted. After a time, Mr. Montagu removed his business 
to Old Broad Street, where it has since remained. The firm is one 
of the best known in the city in its own line of business. The 


partners in the concern are as follow: — Samuel Montagu, Ellis 
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Abraham Franklin, Stuart Montagu Samuel, Dennis Edwin Samuel, 
and Ernest Louis Franklin. 

The business is a very large one, and its dealings of the most 
extensive kind; yet it is all carried, practically speaking, in the 
head of the chief, who directs and supervises it through all its 
ramifications. The magazine already quoted, speaking in this 
respect, says :— 

“Mr. Montagu himself is remarkable, even among Jewish 
exchange dealers, for his knowledge of indirect exchanges—a know- 
ledge which amounts to intuition. His quick perception of profit 
extricable from the most roundabout exchange operations, involving 
the conversion and reconversion of foreign currencies, is a marvel 
and nothing less. In reference to Ricardo, who was also a Jew, 
Walter Bagehot wrote :—‘ The Jews have shown a marked excel- 
lence in what may be called the commerce of imperceptibles. They 
have no particular superiority in the ordinary branches of trade; an 
Englishman is quite their equal in dealing with ordinary merchan- 
dise, in machine-making and manufacturing. But the Jews excel 
on every Bourse in Europe ; they have a pre-eminence there wholly 
out of proportion to their numbers, or even to their wealth. Some 
part of that pre-eminence is, no doubt, owing to their peculiar 
position as a race; for nearly two thousand years they have been a 
small nation diffused over a vast area; that diffusion has made 
them the money-lenders for most of the nations with whom they 
lived ; and the exchange of money between country and country is 
a business of fine calculation which prepared them for other fine 
calculations.’ What is so said of the Jews in general might be said 
with special truth of the subject of this notice.” 

But notwithstanding the demands of so extensive a business, Mr. 
Montagu has always been able to give considerable attention to 


public affairs He it was who was chiefly instrumental in getting 


the Royal Exchange covered in with a glass roof. As most city 


men well know the famous quadrangle was exposed to the weather, 
and frequently was business interrupted, sometimes, indeed, put an 
end to for the day, by the down-pouring of rain or other excesses of 
weather. This inconvenience, strange as it may seem to us to-day, 
proved a difficult matter to get remedied; and it was only after 
much quiet agitation, petitioning here and remonstrating there, never 


allowing the matter to rest, that Mr. Montagu was enabled to get 
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what may be called his first reform carried. Now men who were at 
one time the most opposed to his views are the first to bless him. 

It was said of Mr. Montagu in the Biographical Magazine that 
he “was connected for upwards of twenty years with the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. He is still a member of the Board of Deputies, 
of the Council of the United Synagogue, and other Jewish institu- 
tions. In 1870, he helped to establish, and became president of the 
Jewish Working Men’s Club, now situated in the Whitechapel 


district, comprising about 2,000 members. He was mainly instru- 


mental in building three new Synagogues—one at Brighton, one at 
St. John’s Wood, and one at Bayswater. In 1875, he proceeded, as 


representative of the Jewish Board of Deputies, to Jerusalem ; and 


has since, in conjunction with Sir Nathanial de Rothschild, M.P. 
(now Lord Rothschild), founded the first secular and industrial 
Jewish School in the Holy City. In 1882, at the instance of the 
Mansion House Committee, he went to the Russian frontier to 
organise committees for the emigration to America of persecuted 
Russian Jews; and in the autumn of 1884 he visited the Jewish 
agricultural colonies in the far west of America.” 

In 1886, Mr. Montagu visited the chief towns in Russian Poland 
and Russia proper, with the object of preventing or diminishing the 
emigration of Jews to this country, when Englishmen were greatly 
scandalised to learn that he was expelled from the country because 
he wasa Jew. Reference was made to the subject in the House of 
Commons at question time, when the member for the Tower 
Hamlets explained how he, the Jew Montagu, was ordered to quit 
Moscow within twenty-four hours, although a Member of Parlia- 
ment, merely on account of his religion. He was advised, however, 
to take no further action in the matter, for fear of making the lot of 
the millions of Russian Jews all the harder. 

Speaking of his character as a business man, the Bankers’ 
Mayazine, which is better qualified to speak on such a matter than 
we are, says :—“ Unlike many men who have made a great deal of 
money, Mr. Montagu has not been aspeculator in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; that is to say, he has never borrowed the money of 
others with which to play a game of pitch and toss. Persons who 
follow this method of business pocket the profit in case of a 
lucky result, and leave their creditors to bear the loss in the other 


event. Money—probably more than half a million—has been 
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acquired by hard work, ability and perseverance beyond all praise. 
His commercial character is of the best, and if he only bore 
the name of a great old house, instead of having been the founder of 
a new one, there would be none whose position was higher in the 
City. Mr. Montagu, unfortunately, is a bimetallist, and as one of 
the most able of that party he was appointed on the Royal Gold and 
Silver Commission, whose final report is still awaited with interest. 


We have on several occasions had to speak of his efforts in the 


direction of securing a system of decimal coinage for this country, 


wn object which he has often advocated with the greatest weight in 
various Chambers of Commerce, and at the Trades Union Congress at 
Swansea, more particularly, besides contributing an article on the 
subject to a recent number of Murray's Magazine.” 

As a politician, Mr. Montagu’s views are too well known to need 
comment here. He went into Parliament as a professed Radical, 
and by his every act in the House of Commons he has more and 
more convinced his constituents, and those who have watched his 
career, that he is thoroughly sincere in his professions. In short, as 
a politician, as well as a business man, he has shown the best 
qualities of his own and of the English race—those qualities of 
truthfalness, integrity, and nobility of aim, which, combined so 
largely in her sons, have helped to make England what she is, and 
which, continuing, it is to be hoped will long preserve her in her 
present position. 





A WORD FOR WINTER! 


The Springtime! Oh the Springtime 


We ever yearn to greet ! 
When the silver footed showers 
Are robing ruined bowers 
With fair and fragrant flowers. 
Unutterably sweet— 
When the daffodils are blowing, 
Where the fairy becks are flowing, 
And the violets are growing 


In the mosses at our feet. 


The Summer ! Oh the Summer, 
I love it better still, 
When above us shoots the swallow, 
As the dying day we follow 
To the depths of some green hollow, 
There to meditate at will, 
There to dteam on couch most lowly, 
In a silence deep and holy, 
Till the moon has risen slowly 


O er the distant purple hill. 


The Autumn ! Oh the Autumn, 

I love before the twain! 
When the woodlands are on fire, 
To make a Funeral Pyre, 

For the year that will expire, 

Ere the snowdrops come again, 
When the Summer Songs are ended, 
When the darkness has descended, 
When the birds their way have wended 


To their homes across the main. 











Doubt. 


The Winter! Oh, the Winter ! 

I love the snow time best ! 
When the naked aspens shiver ; 
When the frost has locked the river, 
And the Ice King from his quiver 


Speeds arrows East and West, 


When the skates are gaily ringing, 
And the carols they are singing, 
And the Snow God is beginning 


To charm the world to rest ! 


Exeter. F. B. Doveton. 


DOUBT. 


Doubt is the restless pinion of the mind, 


And wings the soul to action: we are prone 


To hold things sacred which are least divined, 


To sleep away our summers with the drone, 


To value wisdom that is dumb and blind. 


But doubt makes thinkers, dreamers, soldiers, men ; 


Looks forward, never backward ; shows the face 


Of falsehood in the untrue gods ; and when, 
Like one too little reverenced in his time — 
One in his deeper sense of life sublime— 

It reasons light from darkness, we perceive 

That men may learn by doubting to believe. 


George Edgai 


* Montgomery. 





FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “ A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Janin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” etc. 


Si Vamour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘SoH. PAIN! OH, TEARS!” 
OBERT BOULCOURT, as he wended his way back, 


felt perhaps for the first time in his life, something of 


— 


a real sorrow. He had started out with good inten- 
tions, but they had been frustrated in a most unex- 
pected manner. He was bitterly disappointed, and 
his pride was crushed. Still he did not regret the step he had taken 
in coming to Ireland. He saw troubles gathering round the head of 
the fair young girl who had enslaved him, and he determined, as 
became a true Briton, to fight them with the might of a giant. 
Though as yet he knew nothing of the night side of existence, he 


had sufficient power of penetration to see that the gloom was 


gathering for one whose image was now certainly stamped upon his 


heart. But he shrank not. He would be to hera true friend, 
come what might. He registered a vow to be that, even if he could 
be nothing else. 

As he once more reached her lodgings, he was not in such high 
spirits as when he set out. He felt that he had received a severe 
check, and matters would not go as smoothly as he deemed it 
probable they might. 

When he entered her room she was still lying on the sofa, but her 
face was turned from him. He thought she was asleep, and crossed 
lightly to ascertain if that were so. But his astonishment was 
great to find that her face was buried in her handkerchief, and that 
she was sobbing hysterically. 
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He lifted her hand and felt her pulse. It was beating wildly. 
She had evidently been terribly agitated. 

“ Miss Easton, what is the meaning of this ; what is the matter?” 
he asked excitedly. 

She had turned towards him. Her eyes were swollen and red 
with weeping, and her face was pale even to ghastliness. 

“Oh, Doctor Boulcourt,” she moaned, ‘ leave me ; you are so good, 
so kind, so generous that I have no right to involve you in my 
sorrow. It would be wicked, wicked. Go away, I beg of you. I 
am a stranger to you, and you will soon forget me.” 

She burst into a fresh fit of weeping, and knowing that it was 
better to let it have its own way, he did not attempt to check it. 

He took from his pocket a small, flat leather case, without which 
he never travelled. It contained two or three lancets, some drugs, 
plaster, and other odds and ends likely to be useful in emergencies. 
He selected a tiny phial filled with an opiate. Pouring a few drops 
into a wine glass, he added some water, and gave it to her to drink. 
Then he drew up a chair, and sat down beside her to wait until 
nature, assisted by the draught, should do her work, and soothe the 
ruffled nerves. 

Gradually the sobs of the stricken girl became more fitful and 
came at longer intervals, and she grew much calmer. 

He had extemporised a shade for the lamp out of a newspaper. 
The subdued light fell upon the beautiful face that was turned 
towards him now. Her long. rich hair had fallen in wild luxuriousness 
over the end of the sofa, and almost touched the ground, 

He had stilled the storm ; a calm had come, 

She stretched forth her uninjured arm and took his hand. 

Oh ! how his nerves thrilled. 

In the old, sweet, silvery voice she said softy— 

‘‘ Doctor Boulcourt, I think you are spoiling me; but why, oh, 
why did we .ever meet?”—his heart set off again trying to race 
against time—“ TI have never before known such kindness and atten- 
tion as you have shown me. I seem to have no fear of anything 
when you are here ; but,” and she added these words with a burst of 
passionate, despairing energy —‘“ but I am foolish, nay wicked, and 


must conquer my feelings.” 


What inference was he to draw from this? he asked himself, as ] 


she paused. There was one, and only one, inference. What were 
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the feelings she must conquer, if they were not love for him? Had 
she not out of the fulness of her heart, and in the innocence of her 
nature, confessed as far as she might? But what did this mental 
distress from which she was suffering indicate? How was it that 
she was prostrated now, and in tears? He was puzzled and 
troubled, and he displayed this as he asked— 

‘‘What do you mean, Miss Easton ?”—he spoke with a certain 
wild eagerness, as though he thought that on her answer hung his 
fate for good or ill. Perhaps it really was so. ‘“ What are these 
feelings you must struggle against?” he pursued in a nervous, 
anxious manner, ‘Ihere was a pause. She had buried her face in 
the pillow and was sobbing again. ‘Do you know, Miss Easton,’ 
he continued, in hungering, yearning tones, “do you know that you 
are entrancing me—placing me in that condition when the language 
I use must be the language of the heart, and I have no control over 
it? Do you guess more than this, and that is in your presence I 
forget everybody else.” 

He hung upon what she would answer ; but she only echoed the 
word, and without looking at him— 


“ Everybody ?” 
“Yes, everybody, even my devoted father,” He had got excited. 


He was pale and trembling. His feelings were carrying him away. 
“Tam going to say something. If I offend you by saying it you 
must forgive me, for Iam powerless to help myself. But on the 
honour which has never yet been stained, I—J love you /” 

They were uttered now—those words that could never be with- 
drawn without the honour, of which he was so proud, being defiled, 

What effect had the momentous words on her? For him they 
were big with his fate ; was it so with her? Her face was still 
averted, still hidden in the pillow, and she seemed to be wrestling 
with some great, over-mastering emotion, He seized her hand, 


kissed it, pressed it to his heart, and pleaded passionately, earnestly, 
eloquently — 


“Oh! Miss Easton, tell me, I beg, that I have not offended you, 
Do not turn from me, but tell me, I beseech you, that I hold some 
corner in your heart. What will the world be to me now without 
you. A blank, truly a blank. Perhaps, however, I am forgetting 
myself, and have been too impulsive; but I cannot help it. You 
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have made me your slave ; you have enchanted me. Oh, speak one 


word to give me hope.” 

“Oh, Heaven pity me !” she moaned, her face still to the pillow. 

“My darling”—the endearing word gushed from hin, he couldn’t 
restrain it—‘‘ My darling, tell me, I implore you, what is the 
matter?” 

She turned round now. Her face was drenched with tears, her 
eyes were bloodshot. 

“ T can give you no hope,” she said. 

“Heaven help me, then!” he cried passionately, and his face 
became ashen pale. 

“ And yet I love you. Ah! you don’t know, you will never know, 
how much,” she continued unfalteringly. 

He fell upon his knees, and pressed her head to his breast. 

For him, for her, that moment was the one supreme, exquisite, 
unsullied ray of true happiness which comes to nearly all, lasts but 
a cruelly brief space of time, and then passes away—never, never to 
return. It is a mocking mirage ; a Tantalus taste of nectar ; and to 
the woman, perhaps, more than to the man. 

Laugh not, Oh, Greybeard, nor you, Miss Cynic of fifty, for if 
somewhere in the secret recesses of your withered hearts you have 
not the memory of such a moment as this, then you have never 
lived. 

* Bless you, bless you, for those words,” he said, and then in his 
transport he gave utterance to some well-remembered lines that 


were ringing in his brain— 


Ah! fold thine arms 
Around me, clasp me to thy bosom, lean 
Thy cheek against my fond cheek—shade my breast 
With the fair ringlets of thy clustering hair. 
Can I believe I hold thee in my arms? 
Unleoked for this, so much beyond my hopes ! 
What shall I say to thee? How tell thee all ? 
To touch thee thus, to hear thy voice, is joy— 
Is transport ! 


It was, indeed, a rapturous, unspeakably joyful moment, but it 
passed, alas! too soon, 


She suddenly shrank from him. She pushed him away almost 
violently. She pressed her hand to her head as if her brain was on 


fire 
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“Go, leave me! You must! You must!” she cried in her agony. 
“ A little while ago we might have been so happy; but now it can 
never be. Since you left mea few hours agoa barrier has been 
raised that, for your sake, I cannot, dare not, will not pass. You 
must forget me ; you will forget me. Oh, would that I were dead !” 

Once more she buried her face, and fairly shook with convulsive 
sobs. 

She was bewildering him. He began to think that she was 
delirious, and raving. What did she mean by saying that since he 
went away a barrier had been raised? How, where, and when had 
this barrier risen? In an instant there flashed through his brain 
the remembrance of the stranger he had met at the bottom of the 
stairs. A new light broke upon him. That stranger had been to 
see her, and he it was who had raised the barrier. 

“You have seen somebody during my absence?” he said 
hurriedly. 

“Yes. I dare not say no.” 

“ A tall man—a foreigner?” 

“Yes,” 


‘‘ Has he had anything to do with your desire that I should leave 
you, even though I have confessed my love for you?” 

“Oh, yes. God comfort me!” 

“Ts he a friend or relation ?” 

“No, no; an utter stranger. I never set eyes on him before.” 

“This is inexplicable to me. I beg that you will give me some 


explanation.” 
“T dare not, I dare not. If I attempted it my tongue would 


paralyse. No, no, you must forget.me. We can never, never be 
anything to each other. Let me go; let me drift anywhere. ~ What 
though my heart breaks. It is only a woman’s heart, and the 
hearts of women break every day.” 

Robert was terribly troubled. He took two or three, turns up 
and down the room to calm himself. Then he asked, but only with 
a great effort— 

“Would you have given me hope if I had pleaded to you before 
you saw the stranger ?” 

“Yes,” 

“For your own sake, then, let me know how this man has in- 


fluenced you,” he pleaded passionately. 
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* No,” she exclaimed with sudden, startling energy. “No. By 
tae love which you say you bear for me, by the respect which I 
know you have, I command you not to ask me, for I cannot—will 
not tell you. Go, leave me. I beseech you—I command you to go.” 

She wept as if her heart would break. Her sobs choked her. She 
could say no more. 

He tried to soothe her, but she kept him off, pushed him away, 
shrank from his very touch. 

It was indeed a mystery. He was crushed by it. Would time 
ever give him the solution ? 

There was a long pause. He sat staring in the fire as if he was 
seeking for the solution there. When he again looked at Miss 
Easton he found that she was dozing. Nature, thoroughly worn out 
and exhausted, had asserted her sway. 

Robert felt that he could not stay any longer with propriety, for 
the clocks had long ago chimed eleven. So he mixed a draught for 
her from his case, wrote on a slip of paper how it was to be taken, 
and placed it on the table. Then he bent over her and kissed the 
beautiful, pale, wet face. 

“Heaven keep you from harm, my darling,” he murmured, with 
great earnestness. 

He next summoned the landlady, and requested her to get Miss 
Easton to bed as speedily as possible, as rest was of the utmost 
importance to her. Then he went out into the night onze more, and 
wended his way to his hotel, his heart like stone—cold and heavy 
within him. 

The dark shadows had closed up and enfolded him at last. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A STRANGE WOOING. 
Tuat night was a weary one for Robert Boulcourt. He was rest- 
less and could not sleep. He felt somehow as if he were involving 


himself in a very tangled skein, and the warnings of Miss Rigby 
and The O’Flaggerty would obtrude themselves upon him in a very 
unpleasant manner. 


Through his agitated brain rushed a hundred thoughts in con- 
flicting confusion, and he longed for the morning to come so that he 
might once more seek the presence of Miss Easton. “ And yet is it 
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not true that I am chasing a phantom?” he asked himself, but he 
tried to keep the answer away. He did not want to believe that he 
was going wrong; but still the ugly fact obtruded itself that her 
conduct was a mystery—a deep, unfathomable mystery.. She had 
asserted that the strange man who had visited her was utterly 
unknown to her. If that were true how was it that he had been 
able to exert such a power over her ? 

*[ cannot give her up now,” Robert murmured. “She con- 
fessed that she loved me, and yet wishes me to leave her.” Then, 
with a view to calm his own fears, he added, “ Perhaps after all 
the affair is not so serious as it seems, and on reflection she may 
alter her decision. Oh, how I wish the morning would come.” 

It came none the quicker for his impatience or wishing, but in the 
ordinary course of nature the grey light crept very slowly up the 
sky ; the great heart of the town throbbed again, and the stream of 
busy life flowed through the snow-covered streets, as the social 
machinery of a new day was set in motion. 


Having finished his toilet, Robert descended to the breakfast- 
room. 


He had no appetite for breakfast He allowed the eggs to go 


untouched, the bacon to get cold. He was thoroughly out of sorts. 
His head ached, and his sole longing was to get to Miss Easton’s 
lodgings, but the hour was far too early yet. 

London papers of the previous day were lying about ; and in the 
mechanical uninterested way of a man ill at ease, he glanced over 
first one and then another. But it was evident he didn’t read, and 
he threw them from him after a few minutes, in a spiteful way, as 
though they had vexed him. 

He walked up and down the room, and gazed out of the window, 
and felt as melancholy and dissatisfied as it was possible to feel. 
Presently he sank into one of the great easy chairs with which the 
room was furnished, and dragging a paper off the table at his elbow 
commenced to glance over its pages in the same purposeless way 
that he had done before. 

Suddenly his eyes were arrested by something. He clutched the 
paper nervously with both hands, crumpling it, and breaking it with 
his grasp. 

He was reading now—reading something that caused him to turn 
ashy pale, his vision to become obscured, so that he rubbed his eyes 
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with his knuckles; that. caused his nostrils to dilate, and his lips to 
quiver, until letting the paper fall from him he leaned back in his 
chair, looking so ghastly that he might have been suddenly stricken 
with some awful disease. To him it was almost worse than a disease, 
for this is what he had read :— 

“We regret to have to announce the death of Stephen Boulcourt, 
Esq., of Boulcourt Hall, Guildford, and formerly M.P. for the 
borough of Irlam-on-the Wold. He expired suddenly on Tuesday 
evening, after a very brief illness. The deceased gentlemen was 
well known as an active and outspoken politician, and for several 
years he represented the ancient borough of Irlam in the Conservative 
interest. As a philanthropist his name is associated with numerous 
good works, and he took a deep interest in the moral and social 
welfare of the community in which he resided. A member of a very 
old family, whose representatives have for centuries been the owners 
of extensive estates in the neighbourhood of Guildford, Mr. Boul- 
court had great influence. He leaves two sons, one of whom is in 
the army, and at present stationed with his regiment in |’engal. 
The younger one, who has been educated for the medical profession, 
recently passed a very successful examination, and was admitted a 
member of the College of Surgeons. We understand that this 
gentleman was from home at the time of his father’s death, which 
was totally unexpected, as up to a day or two of the sad event Mr. 
Boulcourt had been in excellent health. He was arranging some 
business matters in his library when he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy. He never recovered consciousness, and died a few hours 
afterwards. His upright and honourable career, coupled with his 
tolerant views both as a Churchman and politician, had won for him 
the esteem and respect of all classes of society, and his loss will be 
deeply felt.” 

The wretched young man clutched the paper again and re-read 
the paragraph, as though he was not quite sure that he had under- 
stood it. But there it was unmistakably plain. The words seemed 
to burn into his brain. The father was dead, and he, the unhappy 
son, had probably helped to bring about that death. At least so 
he thought, for he knew not that, if anyone was morally guilty, it 
was surely the misguided Miss Rigby. 

The poor lad was overwhelmed with the great sense of his sorrow. 
Whither should he fly for sympathy? for he felt that sympathy and 
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counsel he must have. Where should he go to for them if not to 
her who held his heart? And so he hurried to Miss Easton’s apart- 
ments He found her very ill, but in better spirits. She quickly 
noticed his troubled face, and remarked— 

“T have no right to question you, Doctor Boulcourt, but I greatly 
fear I am in some measure the cause of your changed looks?” 

“T have passed a restless night,” he answered, “ owing to what 
took place between us, for I am fearful of losing the treasure I have 
only just found, that is your darling self. But there is another 
cause, as unexpected as it is terrible. My poor father died suddenly 
on Tuesday last.” 

“Your father?” she cried in astonishment, as if not quite sure 
that she had caught his words, 

“Yes. And the blow is rendered the more heavy owing to the 
fact that we were estranged.” 

Then he told her—leaving nothing unsaid-—of his interview with 
his father, his refusal to marry Miss Hartley, and the consequences 
of that refusal, and he concluded by saying— 

*“T stand before you now homeless, and I may say almost penni- 
less. In this great sorrow I turn to you for hope, comfort, and 
sympathy. Oh, Miss Easton—dare I call you Daisy ?—do not drive 
me from you if you have any pity. You have won my love—throw 
it not away. And unworthy as T am, I offer you all that man can 
offer—undying devotion.” 

He had taken her hand, and was holding it as if he feared that to 
let it go again would be to lose her. And she, with eyes averted 
and heart beating wildly, felt the ecstatic thrill of the first-born 
love of maidenhood.” 

“What can I say?” she whispered. 

“Tell me that I do not sue in vain.” 

“Oh, Mr. Boulcourt wz 

“ Call me Robert, darling.” 

*‘ Robert,” she said, in scarcely audible tones, “ Robert, I seem to 
be in a dream, from which I must speedily awake to raving 
madness.” 

“No, no, do not say that. There is joy for us—joy, and peace, 
and happiness.” 


She moaned as if in pain, and seemed agitated with some surging 


emotion. 
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*“ What am I to do, what am I todo?” she murmured. “I am 
like one who wanders in a maze. Iam lost. You have confessed 
your love for me. Should I be a woman if I did not thrill with 
pleasure at that confession? You ask for my love in return, Alas, 
it’s a poor thing to ask for, but such as it is you haveit. Nay, it 
has been yours almost from the first time I met you.” 


“ Ah, is that so?” 


“Yes, you wring the confession from me. And is it strange that 
it should be so? You were the first gentleman I met when I set out 
on my career. You won my gratitude by your kindness, and is not 
a woman’s gratitude first cousin to love? When you visited me in 
Dublin to restore my money, I was vain enough, and silly enough, 
to think I had impressed you, but when you told me you had done 
no more than you would have done for anybody else, it seemed a 
reb’ ks for my small vanity. I did feel very disappointed, and I 
determined then not to listen to your solicitations to return home. 


“The night before you came to Cork I hadadream. This dream 
was a stupid, foolish one in the main, though some part of it came 
true. I thought that you came to see me in the theatre—that you 
had come because you said you loved me. A quarrel ensued between 
you and Jakes, and you killed him. Then we fled together—you and 
I—fled through an endless valley that was illuminated with a blood- 
red light, and as we sped onwards showers of stones fell around us, 


and a huge and hideous phantom pursued us with terrific yells. 


**'You may judge of my surprise when I heard on the following 
evening that you were in Cork and had taken a box at the theatre. 
I heard it from Jakes. He said you had come through my invitation, 
and he abused me in the most shameful manner. It was his dis- 
graceful conduct, together with the knowledge that you were in the 
house, that caused my excitement on the stage, and led to my swoon- 
ing. That night, when I got home, I began to think I was doing 
wrong in permitting your attentions, or giving you the slightest 
encouragement. I therefore determined not to see you in the morn- 
ing when you called. This determination cost me a great deal of 
sorrow, but I believed that I was doing right. Then you came to me 
here, and the feeling that might have died had you remained away 
has been renewed with tenfold force. I feel as if I had been com- 
pelled to tell youthis, Donot blame me—do not think I am forward, 
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for, oh, Robert, you have won my heart—you have made me your 
slave.” 

She called him Robert. She nestled her head on his breast as if 
she would make that her shelter for all time. And he, straining her 
to him, imprinting warm kisses on her beautiful face, thought that 
never before had the world produced a woman so ravishingly 
beautiful as she. 

‘My own darling Daisy,” he cried in an ecstasy of joy, “I thank 
you for this confession. It has drawn me nearer to you. My 
devotion and love shall repay you for your candour. And some day, 


when you are my wife, you shall learn how unselfish and devoted a 
man can be to the woman he truly loves.” 


“Your wife,” she murmured abstractedly. 

“Yes, darling, why not? I have no fear for the future. My 
profession will enable me to gain a good position, and we shall be so 
very happy.” 

“ Your wife,” she repeated, as if her mind had” been clouded, and 
his words had caused the light to break in. ‘Your wife,” she re- 
peated again, placing her hand over her eyes and moving her head 
away. Then with a sudden outburst she exclaimed, like one who 


was frantic, “Oh! what have I done? Surely I have been mad. 
You have blinded me to honour and my sense of duty. Your wife! 


No, no—that can never be! I your wife? You a true, noble, and 
honourable man, and I——. 


Oh, Heaven, forgive and pity me.” 

She shuddered, and covering her eyes with her hands burst into 
hysterical sobbing. 

What did all this mean? Robert asked himself. Then he 
remembered the visit of the stranger the night before, and the 
influence that visit seemed to have exerted over her. Had not the 
emotion she was now suffering from some connection with that visit ¢ 
It certainly seemed like it. There was a mystery somewhere. Could 
he hope for a solution of it from her? 

As he sat there bewildered and confused it seemed to him that 
she had passed from girlhood to womanhood at a bound. But a 
short time ago he had seen her in all the bloom and freshness of 
youth—a mere child who had only commenced to live, so to speak. 
And now she appeared to have added years to her age, and was 
crushed with some uncontrollable sorrow. 


Could it be possible that in those few short weeks she had learnt 
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the bitterness of life—had learnt how men can betray and women 
be false? Had she already tasted the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit, 
and found that joys are but as the sands of the sea—they slip away 
even as you grasp them? 

At last he spoke. 

“ Daisy,” he said, tenderly, “by your confession of love for me 
you give me an undeniable right to protect you—to call you mine. 
Exercising that right now, I entreat of you to make me your con- 
fidant, and tell me who this strange man is who has influenced you 
in such an astonishing manner.” 

“No, no. I dare not; you must not ask me. Oh, how foolish 
I’ve been to make my love known! But you must forget me—you 
must, you must. I tell you this for your own sake, not mine, 
Heaven knows, for my heart will break in losing you. But, believe 


me, I can never be your wife. I should bring shame and disgrace 
upon you, and that must never be. You are too noble, too good. 
It cannot, shall not be. Go, go, I beseech you, and leave me.” 

“Tn the name of goodness, what do you mean?” he cried, wildly. 


‘Surely you are not aware of what you are saying ?” 

“Would that I were not,” she moaned, while her sobs almost 
choked her ; “ but the terrible truth is too plain for me not to under- 
stand it. You have already suffered for my sake, you must not 
suffer more.” 

‘Daisy, I demand to know the meaning of your strange words,” 
he cried, in an agonised tone. 

** Not now, not now. Some day, though, you shall know.” 

“Oh, Daisy, why do you thus dash the cup of happiness from my 
lips, even before I have tasted the draught.” 

“The cup does not contain happiness, Doctor Boulcourt, but gall 
and wormwood, and it is for your sake that I take it away.” 

“Then you are doing a cruel wrong to yourself,” he answered. 
“And be it for bliss or sorrow, weal or woe, I will stand by you. 
Whatever this mystery may be, I will wait your time for its solution, 
But if shame is to be your portion, it shall be mine also, for nothing 
shall drive me from you.” 

“Ah, how noble and generous you are,” she sobbed ; “ but you 
cannot dream of the sacrifice you are making.” 

“T dream of nothing but you, Daisy— you who are all that is good 
and true. If to win you is to sacrifice myself, then I cheerfully 
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make the sacrifice ; but you must not drive me away. I will wait, 
wait patiently, until, in the sight of God and man, I can call you 
mine. Only promise me that you will be mine. Nay, do not draw 
your hand away ; look at me with those eyes that are my light now. 
Daisy, listen to me, speak to me, promise me. I love you. Do you 
hear, Daisy, I love you. Only a few days ago I assured my father's 
housekeeper that there was nothing between you and me. Yet now 
1 am confessing my love to you, and my father lies dead. What will 
my friends say? What will the world say? They will say I am 
false, that I am dishonourable ; but let them say it. I cannot help 
it. Ivcare not. I only know that I love you—and if it is madness 
to love you, then I am very mad indeed. 

Passionately, eloquently, he had pleaded, but she seemed to writhe 
as his flood of words was poured out. She struggled to draw her 
hand away, but he would not release it. She wept—wept as a 
woman weeps when there is something at her heart too heavy for 
utterance. 

“Why should you be the author of your own unhappiness, of my 
misery?” he continued, as she did not speak, “ Whatever sorrow 
there may be in store for us we will share it together. Hand-in-hand 
we may encourage, help, and strengthen each other ; but if we part 
now, it will perhaps be to drift away never again to meet; and we 
shall have each to go through life with a corroding sorrow that 
nothing can heal.” 

“You think so now,” she answered at last ; “ but time will change 
that feeling, and you will soon forget me, or at least only remember 
me as one with whom you once spent some pleasant hours.” 


“ Daisy, darling, do not torture me. I tell you that nothing will 


ever be able to assuage my grief if I lose you. Why do you turna 


deaf ear to my entreaties? Why do you spurn the love I offer?” 

“ Robert, you do not understand me. Oh, why are you so blind ? 
I do not spurn your love. How can Ido that when you have my 
heart, and with it the purest feeling that a woman can give toa man, 
But for your dear sake | sacrifice myself. I must be hard only to be 
kind to you.” 

“Then let me tell you this, Daisy, that I will not accept the 
sacrifice. If you love me you must give me some hope, some promise 
to lean upon. But if you do not love me I have no right to press 
you, and I will go.” 
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“Oh, you will drive me mad,” she cried in agony. “Why did we 
meet, why did we meet? What was the evil fate that brought us 
together? It would bea wicked falsehood if I said I did not love you. 
I dare not say it, and yet we must part.” 

“Why? By the love you say you bear me I demand to know,” 
he said. 

* By the love I bear you I resolutely refuse to say,” she answered, 
with a wail of pain. 

“Ts the reason, then, so very terrible?” 

“To me it is very terrible ; and my sense of duty to you triumphs 
even over my love.” 

“Tt is an unreadable riddle,” he said thoughtfully. 

*‘ Better that it should be so,” she returned. ‘“ When we are far 
from each other, you will think of me with respect, perhaps pity ; 
but if you knew what I know now, you would loathe and spurn 


”» 


me. 

“No; on my soul, no,” he exclaimed with passionate earnestness. 
“ How could I loathe you when you are all goodness, all purity, all 
truth? I should loathe myself for doing so.” 

“Thank God,” she answered fervently, “as far as my own conduct 
is concerned, my conscience cannot reproach me? but I suffer for 
others, and to preserve your happiness, your honour, I steel myself.” 

‘What have I to do with others?” he asked. “How can the 
conduct of others affect you and me? It is with you I have to deal. 
If your heart is not altogether as hard as flint, tell me that you will 
be my wife.” 

* No, no, I cannot.” 

“You must.” 

* Robert, by all that is sacred to us both, I ask you not to press 
me.” 

“T will press you. I will not leave you until you have given me 
the promise I want.” 

“Oh, spare me, spare me,” she moaned as she clasped her hands 
supflicatingly to him. 


“Tf I die at your feet I will not go until you promise to be my 
wife,” he said with stern determination. 


* Robert, you do not know that you are asking for misery.” 
“T know that I am pleading to you to be mine, and if you ae 
misery then I accept it gladly.” 
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“Do not press me to be your wife, Robert.” 

‘*T will not release you.” 

“ Remember, then, how you have wrung the promise from me.” 

“‘T will bear all the responsibility,” he said. 

She looked him full in the face now ; her own was white and tear 
wet, her eyes were red and swollen, but looking at him firmly and 
steadily as she laid her hand in his, she said slowly and with some 
hidden meaning—‘“ Then I promise you, promise that some day I 
will be your wife, if when I am willing and ready your feelings have 
not changed.” 

“My feelings can never change,” he cried enthusiastically. 
“Heaven bless you, my darling.” 

“ Heaven pity me,” she murmured, as she let her head fall upon 
her lover's breast. 

Robert pressed her to him. He smoothed her long hair back 
from her burning forehead, and covered the flushed face with 
passionate kisses. 

* After love, duty,” he said, when his transports had somewhat 
modified. ‘‘Sorrow and joy are strangely mingled. I must return 
to London to-day to be present at my father’s funeral. None of 
my friends know of my address, hence the reason I have received 
nocommunication. I will write a prescription and arrange for your 


comfort during my absence. When my melancholy duty is over, 


will return and endeavour to release you from the custody of the 


villain Jakes. Good-bye, darling! we part for a brief space of 
time—a fortnight at the most.” 

Why describe the parting? They parted as fond lovers have 
parted since love had first its birth. She had a choking sensation in 
her throat, and her tears were blinding her. 

There were many burning kisses, many rending sighs and then 
he was gone. 

A little later Miss Easton’s door was quietly opened by a person 
who had not even the courtesy to knock first. This person was the 
mysterious stranger. As she looked up and saw who the intruder 
was she uttered a suppressed scream of terror, such as a condemned 
criminal might utter who suddenly beholds the executioner. 

“Why do you come again like an evil spirit?” she cried, her face 
ashen, and her whole body quivering. ‘‘Oh, would to Heaven I 
had died before I had seen you!” 
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The stranger smiled, coolly drew a chair up, seated himself beside 
her, and patting her bowed head with his hand, he answered— 
“IT come, my dear, to claim the redemption of your promise.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

AT OPEN STRIFE. 
SrepHeN Bovutcourt’s funeral, while being devoid of pomp, was 
conducted with the ceremony befitting a person of his importance. 
His remains were laid to rest with those of his wife and daughter in 
the family vault in the sweet little church at Irlam-on-the-Wold. A 
large number of persons followed him to his grave, and while many 
of these went no doubt for the mere sake of going, there were a 
great many sincere mourners. Amongst these was Robert, who 
arrived from Ireland just in time. He suffered acutely, and his grief 
was the more poignant owing to the circumstances under which his 
father had died, without his children or relatives near to soothe his 
last moments. 

But, if the son was grief-stricken, how much more so was the 
miserable Miss Rigby. Remorse tortured her, and it almost seemed 
as if her reason was threatened. She remained by the coffin in the 
chamber of death until the last moment. And when the men came 
to screw down the lid and shut the dead face from human sight for 
ever and ever, the wretched woman broke down altogether, and it 
was necessary to carry her away. 

When the mournful ceremony was over, and the iron door of the 
dark vault had shut with a clang, and the body was left in the 
eternal silence, the friends and relatives returned to Boulcourt Hall, 
desolate enough now that its owner had departed. Robert felt the 
cruel blow severely, and though he could not help a feeling that 


forced itself upon him, that his father had been hasty and rash, and 
had left him without a penny, he cherished no resentment. Naturally 
enough he took his place among those who assembled in the library 
to hear the family lawyer read the will. He would rather have 
been away if he had been left to his own choice, but the lawyer 
urged him to be present as a matter of duty. When all had assembled, 
this gentleman arose, and, opening out the will before him, he said, 


with much professional gravity — 
“Tt is my duty to inform those present, and all whom it may con- 
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cern, that a few days before the death of the lamented gentleman 
whose remains we have just consigned to their last resting place, he 
sent for me and informed me of his intention to make a fresh will ; at 
the same time he gave me full instructions to draft and prepare 
another, and without delay submit it to him for signature. But 
before I could complete my task, Death stepped in and rendered his 
wishes and my work nugatory. Under these circumstances I have 
no other alternative but to read the original will which my lamented 
client executed some years ago.” 

Having adjusted his glasses and coughed as became a man of law, 
he proceeded to read this important document with much solemnity. 
With the exception of legacies to the servants, relations, and various 
public charities, and two hundred a year for life to Miss Rigby, in 
addition to one thousand pounds to be paid to her free of legacy 
duty within a year of the testator’s death, the whole of the personal 
estate was to go to Robert, with the exception of the furniture, 
carriages, &c., at Boulcourt, which would pass to the heir, 
William. 

And so, by the sudden and unexpected death of his father, 
Robert found himself in possession of a fortune, instead of being 
penniless as he anticipated. As he realised this fact it must be said 
to his credit that the first thought that flashed through his mind 
was of her whom he had left ill and broken-spirited in Ireland. 
‘“‘T will release her from her bondage,” he thought, “The Jakeses 
are too mercenary not to be tempted with gold ; and whatever it 
costs—hundreds, thousands if necessary, I will set her free ;” and 
he determined that as soon as ever he could get away with decency 
he would return to Belfast. 

When the company had dispersed, Robert found the solitude of 
the house irksome to him. The awful spirit of black melancholy 
was brooding over it. Miss Rigby’s sorrow was so terrible that she 
seemed in danger of going raving mad, while all attempts to comfort 
her proved fruitless. The once happy home was blighted. Its 
sunshine had died out, and suffering alone remained. 

So deeply affected was Robert that he felt that inaction would 
prostrate him, and he resolved, therefore, to go to St. John’s Wood 
and see Mrs, Easton, tell her of all that had passed between him and 
her daughter, and ask her to recognise him as her son-in-law. The 


following morning accordingly found him on his way to the lady’s 
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house, where in due course he arrived. For a long time he remained 
knocking at the door without getting any response, and he began to 
fear that Mrs. Easton was away, but just as he was on the point of 
:going, the door opened and she appeared. 

She was agitated in an extraordinary manner. Her eyes were red 
-and swollen with weeping, and she seemed quite unable to speak, 
merely motioning him to enter. When he had done this she closed 
the door and followed him into the parlour, where she dropped into 
a chair, and bursting into tears she moaned, as she rocked herself 
to and fro — 

“Oh, my child! my child!” 

Robert turned deadly pale, and felt as if his heart was stopping, 


for these words seemed pregnant with an awful meaning. They 


seemed to indicate that Daisy was dead; and when he remembered 
in what condition he had left her, it appeared to be only too 
probable that she really had died. 

“What is the meaning of this? What is the matter?” he 
managed to say in a jerky way, for he was almost deprived of 
speech. 

The poor mother, however, still rocked, and moaned, and sobbed. 
Her grief seemed to be choking her. 

“In the name of pity,” he exclaimed, unable longer to control 
himself, “tell me what has happened. Is your daughter worse ? 
Can it—be—that— she—is — dead?” 

“ Would to Heaven she were,” was the bitter answer. “I could 
have laid her in the grave, and humbly bowed my head to the will 
of Heaven ; but this disgrace is unbearable. Oh, I cannot speak. 
Read, read for yourself.” 

She handed him a letter as she spoke. He took it with trembling 
hand, and the blood seemed to pour back, frozen, upon his heart, for 
he gathered from the manner of the stricken mother that some- 
thing terrible had happened. 

The letter was from Jakes in Belfast, and ran as follows :— 


“ BELFAST, 

“ Mapam,—It is my duty to inform you that your daughter 
eloped with some man, apparently a foreigner, the day after my 
arrival from London. From what 1 have gathered from her land- 
lady, it appears that this person had visited the girl on several 
occasions, and appeared to exercise some great influence over her. 
She left with him about eight o’clock in the evening, telling the 
landlady that she would not be back for an hour or two. The 
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precious pair drove away in a cab, and, from enquiries I have 
caused to be made, it seems that they went direct to the station and 
caught the mail train to Dublin. I have no doubt, however, now, 
that this was done to throw me off the scent, and I have every 
reason to believe that they went direct from Dublin to London. 
Your daughter was very ill at the time, and had to be lifted into 
the train, as I am informed, by one of the railway porters. There 
can be no doubt that this elopement is the result of a deeply- 
organised scheme by a rascal named Robert Boulcourt, who 
calls himself a doctor, and who, under the guise of a gentleman, has 
on several occasions intruded himself upon the girl. The night 
before my return the scoundrel called upon Madame Jakes, and 
mentioned his desire to take the girl to London. My wife very 
properly refused to give her consent, and so he has taken your 
daughter away and concealed her somewhere. The foreigner who 
went away with her, was, no doubt, well paid to act his part by 
Boulcourt, who, owing to his connection—his father, I understand, 
having been in Parliament—was afraid to appear openly in the 
matter, and, by a most artful scheme, thought to divert suspicion 
from himself. The plan was no doubt deeply and skilfully organised, 
and, for the present, has succeeded ; but it is my intention to imme- 
diately take proceedings in a court of justice against Boulcourt, 
where he will have to answer the charge of unlawfully abducting an 
apprentice from her legal guardianship. I shall do this in order that 
the blackguard may be punished, otherwise I should be content to let 
your daughter go, for she is worthless. Since she has been in my 
service her conduct has been disgraceful in the extreme, and she has 
done all she can to injure my business and damage my reputation. 
The affair, as was inevitable, has leaked out, and caused considerable 
scandal in the town. I can assure you that in this great sorrow 
you have the deep commiseration of myself and wife, and we regret 
that so excellent a mother should have so unworthy a daughter. 

“T am, dear madam, with regards, 

“Yours truly, 
“ RUDOLPH JAKEs.” 

As Robert ceased reading, the room seemed to be spinnin: round 
his head, and it was with difliculty he could suppress a ery of pain. 

‘“ Has she deceived me?” was his first and very natural thought. 
But he put it from him as unworthy. He would not, dare not, 
believe that one so pure and good as she would be capable of de- 
ception. Where had she gone, then? And who was the man with 
whom she had ,one, and what was the strange influence he exercised 
over her ? 

Burning indignation at last gave him speech. 

‘Mrs. Easton,” he sai, “in all but the one fact, possibly, that 
your daughter has gone away, this letter is a wicked, dastardly, cruel 


falsehood. The charges this vagabond brings against me are too 
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absurd, I hope, to occupy your belief for a moment. But his 
attempts to villify me are as nothing compared to his unmanly and 


craven insinuations against your daughter. For that I will make him 
suffer.” 

* Mr. Boulcourt,” answered the stricken mother, ‘ I acquit you of 
the slightest blame. From the moment of reading that letter, I 
telieved it to be a malicious falsehood. I am confident that you are 
far too honourable to lend yourself to such villainy. But who can 
have persuaded the misguided girl to leave, and where can she 
possibly have gone to?” 

When Robert had sufficiently composed himself, he related to Mrs, 
Easton all that had passed between him and her daughter; his 
interview with Mrs. Jakes, and Daisy’s statements with reference to 
Jakes’ persecution of her. 

“T love your child too well, Mrs. Easton,” he added with fervour, 
“to cause her one moment’s unhappiness, and after the promise that 
she would become my wife, her sudden disappearance is all the more 
unaccountable, My faith is firm in your daughter’s probity, and 
mysterious though the affair is now, I am satisfied that time will 
unravel it to Daisy’s advantage.” 

*T thank you for your good opinion,” returned Mrs. Easton, draw- 
ing courage from his words. “ You have given me the right to look 
upon you as a son, and in the name of my dear, lost child, let me 
claim a son’s sympathy, a son’s assistance.” 

“My sympathy you have, deep and earnest. My assistance you 
shall have, for I promise you solemnly that I will never rest until I 
have discovered your daughter's whereabouts, cost what it will, As 
for the black-hearted scoundrel Jakes, if he dares to repeat his foul 
slanders against your child, he shall answer to the law for his 
conduct. I will lose no time in going to Belfast, where I shall by 
my presence. be able to personally refute his dastardly charges, and 
learn the true version of the affair. I shall also do everything 
possible to obtain a clue to your daughter’s whereabouts, but I feel 
sure that sooner or later she will communicate with you.” 

Mrs. Easton seemed much comforted as she warmly pressed 
Robert’s hand. She felt that she had found a friend and champion 
at last. 

*‘ Heaven bless you,” she murmured, “and aid you in your noble 
endeavours. I can offer no suggestions. I am afraid even to think. 
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I only hope that you may succeed in finding my misguided child. I 
am sure that you will do all that is necessary, and I have every faith 
in your discretion. The prayers of a broken-hearted mother will be 
put up for you.” 

Robert felt that there was nothing more to be gained by prolong- 
ing the interview, and so he took his departure, and as he wended his 
way back to his home he could not help thinking that his friends 
had indeed proved true prophets of evil, and that his difficulties were 
increasing and becoming more and more complicated. He remem- 
bered the words of The O’Flaggerty, spoken on the platform of the 
station in Dublin as the train was about to leave—“ If I had any of 
your sentimental notions I should say that your starting upon such 
a journey on such a night was a sign of coming evil.” These words 
haunted him unpleasantly now, and he could not shirk the fact that 
evil had come. But whatever the evil, whatever the difficulties, he 
would not shrink from facing them. He had gone too far for that 
Moreover, he loved Daisy Easton with as true a love as ever made 
the nerves of a young man thrill, and not for a single moment did 
he believe that she had done the guilty deed attributed to her by 
Jakes. Her flight was certainly mysterious after she had consented 
to become his wife, but he was not without hope that he would be 
able to clear the mystery up, and bring back the unfortunate girl to 
home and happiness. 

Several days elapsed before he was able to get away, as he had 
many things to do and business to settle with his lawyer. From the 
day of the funeral he had not seen Miss Rigby. She continued very 
ill and kept her bed, and the servants told him that she was labouring 
under great mental depression. 

This occasioned him no surprise, for he knew how attached she 
had been to his father, and how faithfully she had served that father 
for upwards of thirty years. 

As he was on the point of starting for Ireland he sent a message 


to her asking for an interview as he was going on a business journey, 


and might be absent for some days. He did not think it necessary 


to tell her where he was going to, as without knowing all the 
features of the case she would be very likely to think he was 
wanting in proper respect for his father’s memory. She declined, 
however, to see him, pleading as an excuse that she was too ill, and 
that for the present she could not bear an interview. He was 
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annoyed, but not surprised. And so he set out upon his journey, 


which was accomplished without any incident of note. 

On arriving in Belfast he lost no time in going to Miss Easton’s 
lodgings and questioning the landlady ; but all he could elicit from 
her was that soon after he had left on the previous occasion the 
strange man called and remained for some time. Miss Easton had 
sobbed very much, and the gentleman seemed to get very angry 
with her. The honest woman had acquired this information through 
the “convanient medium of the kay-hole.” On the following 
evening the man called again. Miss Easton had evidently deliber- 
ately planned to go with him, for, ill as she was, she had occupied 
the day in packing up her things. 

“Shure, I was rale grieved,” continued the good dame, “for the 
poor dear thing when she come to pay me the rint, and say good- 
bye was like to die wid grief. Her poor arm was very painful, and 
she was in a badly way, but she struggled bravely agin it. In fact, 
I never saw a girl bear pain so well. I asked her where she was 
going to, but. she said it didn’t matter, and I was not to put any 
questions. My belief is them show folk have worrit her nearly intil 
her grave.” 

Robert saw that there was nothing further to be learnt in this 
quarter, and so he took his departure, determined to seek Jakes at 
once, and demand from him some explanation of his dastardly 
conduct. 

Perhaps this was a rash step, for with such a man dignified con- 
tempt would probably have affected him more. But Robert was 
young and full of spirit, and suffering from the sense of a great 
wrong, and with the true pluck of an Englishman he resolved to 
make the fellow eat his words. The season of the opera company 
had closed in Belfast, and they were preparing to take their flight to 
fresi woods and pastures new. In fact, several of the leading 
members had already gone, including Madame Jakes, who managed 
some of the arrangements, such as taking theatres, advertising and 
other necessaries indispensable to a troupe of strolling players. On 
the other hand, Jakes himself remained behind to see the packages 
sent off and the tradesmen’s accounts settled. 

Tt thus happened that he found his enemy at home and alone, 
which was a fortunate circumstance, for he felt that he would in- 


finitely rather face the man than the woman. 
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Jakes was very much astonished when he learned who his visitor 
was. He was engaged in going through a mass of accounts which 
were piled upon the table before him, but he endeavoured to assume 
a jaunty air as the young man entered, and he exclaimed impudently — 

* Ah, good day, Mr.—I beg your pardon, Doctor—let me see? 
Boulcourt—ah, Boulcourt. To what am I to attribute the honour of 
this visit ?” 

Although he tried to appear very off-handed and calm, it was only 
too evident he was ill at ease, and his face indicated that he was 
alarmed, 

“T am not here to listen to nor to pay false compliments,” Robert 
answered indignantly and with firmness. ‘“ You have proved your- 
self to be so lost to every consideration for the feelings of others, as 
well as regardless of the truth, that I dispense with all ceremony. 
Were you a gentleman I would treat you as such, but as you are not 
T tell you in plain language that you are a liar and a coward.” 

“ This is strong language, young fellow,” exclaimed Jakes, excitedly, 
his whole bearing changing from servility to rowdyism. 

“ Not half so strong as you deserve, I tell you to your teeth that 
you are a scoundrel.” 

“ By ——! This is an insult!” cried the fellow, as he half rose 
from his seat. 

“T am glad you think so,” said Robert coolly, “‘ though I did not 
think anything could insult a man who is base enough to try to 
blacken the character of a pure and innocent girl.” 


“Tt is false, sir,” shouted Jakes, his bloated face becoming purple 


and red with rising passion. “TI have said nothing against the girl, 


for I presume you allude to Miss Easton.” 


“T give you the falsehood back again,” said Robert angrily ; 
“not only have you sought to blacken her character by your foul 
slander, but you have persecuted her with your loathsome advances.’ 

“It’s a lie; even if she told you this herself.” Robert moved un- 
easily in his chair. The villain’s words galled him, “I have en- 
deavoured to shield her from temptation,” Jakes continued, with 
brazen-faced impudence ; “ but my efforts have been wasted. She 
has gradually gone from bad to worse, and become now what I will 
not pain you with naming.” 

This calumny fired Robert’s blood beyond endurance, and in an 
instant he had sprung from his chair, and fastened his fingers round 
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the throat of Jakes. His rage blinded him—he was oblivious to all 
consequences. He only knew that the fair fame of the woman he 
loved was being defiled by the tongue of a blackguard and miscreant, 
and that he would be wanting in manhood if he allowed such im- 
putations to pass unpunished. 

“By Heaven,” he cried fiercely, “if you do not retract your 
slanderous words I will throttle you. Cowardly, treacherous villain, 
I do but pollute myself by touching you,” he added quickly, as with 
an expression of disgust he released his hold, and pushed the fellow 
away with such force, as to nearly knock him off his chair. 

It was some minutes before Jakes could speak. The suddenness 
of the attack, and the firmness of the grip, had deprived him of 
speech and breath. 

“ This is an assault,” he stammered, as soon as he could speak, 
“ and you shall answer for it before a magistrate.” 

“T am fully aware that I have committed myself,” Robert 
answered with contempt, “and I am prepared to take the conse- 
quences. I will risk even imprisonment for the pleasure of chastis- 
ing such a dog as you.” 

Jakes looked at his antagonist as though he contemplated trying 
conclusions with him. But the broad chest and determined air of 
the young man convinced him that it was safer to refrain. More- 
over, a2 moment’s reflection served to show him that his enemy 
was in his power, and he could appeal to the law for redress, 

“T think you will soon alter your tone,” he said sneeringly, and 
rubbing his neck with his hand. At the same moment he rose and 
rang the bell, In a few minutes a stout, coarse, slatternly woman 
appeared. “Mrs. M’Glashan,” he said, addressing this person, “ I 
wish you to bear witness that I have been grossly assaulted by this 
man, who has tried to strangle me. You will be kind enough to 
observe my throat, Mrs. M’Glashan. The marks of his villainous 
fingers you will see are still there.” Jakes viewed himself in the 
mirror on the mantelpiece, and then turned his throat for the 
woman’s inspection, 

“And you will be kind enough to take notice, Mrs. M’Glashan,” 
Robert put in, “that I chastised the scoundrel for his scandalous 
language with reference to a lady who is too pure and good to be 
even mentioned by such a fellow.” 


“ Tf ye plaze, gintlemin, I'd rather not enter into your quarrel,” 
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answered the landlady ; but suddenly turning to Robert, she put her ! 
arms akimbo, and said, “ But I’ll say this tae he, young man, ye ought 
tae be ashamed o’ yersel for laying hands on a person old enough tae 
be yer father.” 

Mrs. M‘Glashan, having thus delivered herself, and having nothing 
further to say, bounced out of the room. 

“T have no doubt that creature would readily swear anything you 
might prompt her to,” said Robert. “But let me suggest that you 
will find it to your advantage to keep away from the Jaw. For if 


you dare to summon me for what you are pleased to term an assault, 


I will proceed against you for base and wilful slander. I have no 
hope of obtaining what I wish, and what I came here for, and that is 
a retractation in writing of the falsehoods you have circulated with 
reference to Miss Easton: though I will venture to remind you that 
by doing this you would not only show that you have still some 
sense of honour left, but perhaps save yourself trouble in the future.” 

Jakes sneered contemptuously, and then he burst into a coarse 
laugh as he said— 

“Tf you think I am as deficient in brain as you are yourself, let 
me tell you that you labour under a delusion, You have placed your- 
self in my grip, my fine fellow, and I'll not let you go till I’ve taught 
you a lesson that you'll not forget in a hurry. You spoilt that girl 
for me the very first day you visited her in Dublin, and I’ve longed 
for the chance that would place you in my clutch. That chance has 
come, and you shall find out that if you are a fine gentleman, with 
plenty of money, you cannot insult your betters with impunity.” 

“Very well, then, it’s war to the bitter end between us,” said 
Robert, feeling somehow that he really had placed himself in a very 
false and foolish position, and that so far Jakes had the best of the 
quarrel, ‘ But I give you this warning,” he added as a parting shot, 
“if I meet you in public I'll thrash you with a horsewhip until you 
retract and apologise ; and I will make it a matter of business to 
meet you, you may depend upon that.” He caught up his hat, and 
without another word hurried away. 

The showman looked after him, and clenching his teeth, and 
shaking his fist he muttered fiercely— 

“You meddlesome young idiot ! You’ve come between me and that 
girl, and I'll have your blood for it.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A TRUMP CARD. 

As Robert wended his way back to his hotel after that stormy 
interview with Jakes, and as the excitement begotten by the 
incidents of the last hour or two wore off, he began to reflect upon 
the very unpleasant mess he had got himself into. If this man 
carried out his threat—and he did not doubt but that he would— 
and summoned him for an assault, there could under the circum- 
stances be but one issue, and that issue might even be imprisonment, 
for Jakes would be certain to represent the affair in the very worst 
possible light. In fact, Robert even believed that he was bad enough 
to prefer a charge of attempted murder against him, and if that were 
so matters might assume a very serious complexion indeed. For a 
moment this idea disturbed Robert to such an extent that he was 
tempted to hurry away, but in an instant he put that thought from 
him as a totally unworthy one, and he determined to face the 
difficulty, whatever it was. 

He shuddered at the thought that if the matter did become a 
magisterial affair Jakes would not hesitate to drag Miss Easton’s 
name into the inquiry, and endeavour publicly to defame her, a thing 
he might easily do in giving evidence. 

When he reached the hotel he felt as miserable and low-spirited as 
it was possible to be. Everything seemed to be going against him, 
and his refusal to marry Miss Hartley had certainly resulted in 
disaster so far. Where would this disaster end? That was a most 
knotty question to answer; but one thing was certain, he had in- 
volved himself in a very tangled web of difficulties, and he had no 
gain whatever to show for it. With a view of trying to divert his 
thoughts he strolled into the billiard room, for the hotel was dread- 
fully dull, as there were very few people staying in the house at that 
season. 

There were-three gentlemen in the room, and after a time one of 
them asked Robert if he would like to play. At first he hesitated, 
but thinking that the game would give him the diversion he wanted, 
he consented. 

After about an hour’s play he had scraped an acquaintance with 
his opponent, who being a native, and noticing that Robert was a 


stranger, was more than usually polite, and won the young fellow’s 
respect and confidence. 
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“You don’t know much of this part of the world, perhaps ?” the 
gentleman remarked, as they finished their last game, and were 
putting the cues in the rack. 

“No; I may say Iam an entire stranger. It is true I have been 
in Belfast once before, but my stay was very brief.” 

** Do you remain long this time ?” 

“T am unable to say at present how long it may be.” 

“Then perhaps we may better our acquaintance,” said the gentle- 
man, handing his card, on which was engraved Mr. Patrick Murphy, 
Solicitor, Cave Hill House. “We like to be hospitable in these 
parts, and I shall be glad of your company to-morrow night, if you 
have no better engagement. I dine at seven—a bachelor’s dinner, 
so make no preparations. I usually drop in here after business 
hours for a quiet game and a smoke. It is a little relaxation, 
especially this wintry weather, when the town is not very lively.” 

“T am extremely obliged to you for your kind invitation,” said 
Robert, with some eagerness, as it suddenly struck him that his 
new-made acquaintance might be advantageous to him, ‘and shall 
have much pleasure in accepting it”—handing his card in return. 
“T make it a sine qua non, however, that you dine with me this 
evening.” 

I should be pleased to do so, but my housekeeper—who is also 
my sister—will expect me. I never dine out without informing 
her.” 

“Surely that difficulty can be got over, Mr. Murphy. Can you 
not send her a message. Apart from the pleasure of your company, 


I should like to have your professional advice about a little matter 
that we can discuss during dinner.” 


The prospects of getting a client weighed with the lawyer ; he, 


therefore, readily acquiesced in the proposal, and a message was sent 
to his sister accordingly. 


During the progress of the dinner Robert refrained from broaching 
the subject of his dispute with Jakes, but when the cloth had been 
removed, and the dessert was placed upon the table, he opened the 
ball, and gave his new-found friend a full and true account of all 
that had passed. 

The lawyer listened with due professional gravity, interrupting 
now and again in order to ask a question, and then making a note in 
his note book. When his client had finished, he said— 
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“T fear that if you are summoned the case may go hard against 
you, and there will be no escaping the penalty of this assault and 
battery, as the law would term it. And while commending your 
pluck, I condemn your rashness. Of course that’s purely from a 
professional point of view, because I believe that if I had been in 
your place I would have thrashed the scoundrel within an inch of 
his life. Jakes is well known in the town, as he has frequently been 


here with his troupe. I happen to know him personally, and a good 
deal about his affairs. He doesn’t by any means bear the best of 
characters, and there is hardly a town he visits in which he does not 
get heavily in debt. He is on the very verge of bankruptcy, but so 
far has managed to escape. I think now I can put you in a way by 
which you may get this fellow in your power, and set the young 
lady you have mentioned free from her apprenticeship.” 


“Tf you can do this I shall ever consider myself under a deep 
obligation to you,” Robert exclaimed eagerly. 


“T am not so sure that the favour, if even it can be so termed, 
will be very great. It is purely a matter of business with me, and I 
suggest it because you said a little while ago that if you could but 
punish Jakes and get Miss Easton’s engagement cancelled, you 
didn’t care what it cost.” 

“TI did. And if I could accomplish that, money would not be a 
consideration with me.” 

“Very well, then, under those circumstances I think you can ac- 
complish it.” 

* But how ?” 

“Patience, my dear fellow, patience, and kindly pass the sherry. 
Thanks. In professional matters you know it is not good to be 
hasty. Well, now you are of course aware that the bankruptcy of 
an employer cancels the indentures of his apprentice ?” 

“ Yes, I believe that is so.” 

“Then make a bankrupt of him,” and Mr. Murphy winked 
pleasantly, as he tossed off a glass of sherry, and helped himself to 
another cigar. 

“ I q” 

* Yes, you.” 

‘But he does not owe me a penny piece.” 

“ Not at present. But before twenty-four hours have passed you 
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can make him your debtor in such a sum that if he doesn’t stump up 


you can drive him into the bankruptcy courts.” 


“ Really this is a problem. I will thank you for a solution.” 

“Nothing easier. But first of all are you prepared to spend 
something like a couple of hundred pounds in gratifying your desire 
for vengeance ?” 

“That is rather a strong way of putting it. I hope I am not 
mean enough to seek a man’s ruin from mere feelings of revenge. 
If I could gratify those feelings by giving the rascal a sound thrashing, 
and paying the fine the law would no doubt impose, I would do so.” 

“Very honourable considerations, and I admire them. But 
bankruptcy and ruin are not synonymous terms with a fellow of 
Jakes’ stamp. A man who starts with nothing has nothing to lose. 
That is an axiom in commercial jurisprudence. Such men as he 
exist upon the credit they are enabled to obtain. The only loss 
and inconvenience which Jakes would suffer would be the loss of 
his professional wardrobe, which, while being worth much to him 
as stock-in-trade, would be worth nothing to an ordinary creditor. 
But even that loss he would speedily replace. At present, however, 
your main consideration is to stop him from taking legal pro- 
ceedings to compel his runaway apprentice to return to him. That 
is the young lady in whom you are interested. Is that not so?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Very well, then, you must throw false sentiment overboard in 
order to accomplish your purpose. I happen to have amongst my 
clients a gentleman who holds a bill for two hundred pounds, the 
bill being accepted by Jakes. It matured three months ago, and 
was duly presented by my client, but it was, as all Jakes’ bills are, 
dishonoured. My client being far from a rich man, and knowing 
that beyond his stage properties the acceptor possessed nothing, 
refrained, on my advice, from taking action, on the condition that 
Jakes should pay the money by instalments. Nothing, however, 
has been paid. I need scarcely say that for such a rotten security 
my client would very gladly negotiate the bill, could he get any- 
body to discount it, and I have no doubt he will glady take one 
hundred and fifty pounds for it, or even less. Have I made myself 
clear?” 

“ Perfectly. You would have me take this bill up and press Jakes 
for payment.” 
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“ Exactly.” 

“But would such a course be perfectly legal ¢” 

“ There can be no question about its legality, though there may be 
about my right to suggest such a course to you to serve private ends. 
But, then, you see the circumstances of the case are altogether 
exceptional, and I make it a matter of honour between you and me. 
I have made the proposition, firstly, because I may be able to serve 
my client ; and, secondly, because it gives you exactly the instru- 
ment of power you desire ; but you will please to thoroughly under- 
stand this—if you speculate this money T do not hold out the 
slightest hope that you will ever get a penny of it back again.” 

“That will not give me a moment’s concern.” 

“In short then, you are prepared to spend from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds to release Miss Easton ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Then the matter is settled. I will inform my client that I am 
acquainted with a gentleman who is disposed to lend money on 
Jakes’ security. There will be no difficulty with the holder of the 
bill; he will be glad enough to part with worthless paper. The 
bill once in your possession, present it for payment. Should it 
be met, you will get your money back, but your object will be 
defeated. I think, however, I can promise from what I know of 
Jakes that it will not be met, and you will be able to immediately 


commence proceedings against him in the bankruptcy court. Do 
you approve of the plan?” 


“Yes, under the circumstances I do.” 


“Then you will be able to discount the bill to-morrow and present 
it for payment a few days afterwards.” 


“Very good. I will at once telegraph to my solicitor to forward 
me the money without delay, and the affair can be concluded.” 

This weighty matter having teen settled to the satisfaction of the 
solicitor and lis new client, they indulged in an extra bottle of wine 
and spent the evening pleasantly. 

Later on, in the solitude of his chamber, Robert half regretted that 
he had consented to the scheme, for he could not altogether still some 
qualms of conscience, and it occurred to him that, however much the 
affair might be glossed over with the term “a purely business tran- 
action,” it was just a little sharp. He consoled himself, however, 


with the reflection that it was to serve a good purpose, and the 
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end justified the means, Of one thing he was confident, and that 
was, that as long as ever Jakes had a legal claim over Miss 
Easton, he would not fail to prosecute her if he could find her out, 
and if he succeeded in obtaining possession of her again, it was 
equally certain he would persecute her, 

With this conscience salve Robert fell asleep, and dreamed that 
Daisy Easton had changed into a Will-o’-the-wist, and that he 
pursued her over rocky mountains and marshy meadows, she luring 


him onward, he following until they plunged into space, and both 


whirled down, and down, and ever down, into unfathomable depths 


of darkness. The korror of that endless falling was so awful that 
he awoke with a start, as the sun was shining over the housetops 
through the clear, frosty air, and as he sprang from bed he 
mentally confounded late dinners, and made a_ resolution to 
refrain from champagne the last thing at night, even though it 
was “just a parting glass” with a friend, and that friend a 
lawyer. 

The money from London did not arrive for a couple of days, but 
as soon as it came Robert discounted Mr. Murphy’s client’s bill, much 
to the intense delight of the client, who, not knowing the circum- 
stances of the transaction, thought that Robert was either a fool or 
amadman, but Robert congratulated himself as he obtained pos- 
session of the bill of exchange, which made Rudolph Jakes, theatrical 
manager, his debtor for the sum of two hundred pounds according 
to law. 

For reasons best known to himself, Rudolph Jakes did not seem 
inclined to carry out his threat with regard to the summons for 
assault on his person by Robert Boulcourt, but he did carry his threat 
out with regard to Miss Easton, for whose arrest he issued a warrant 
and inserted an advertisement in several papers—* To all whom it 
may concern—Runaway apprentice,” and cautioning all persons 
under pains and penalties against employing one Daisy Easton, 
‘professionally known as Ethel Sylvester.” Then followed an 
accurate description of the “said Daisy Easton,” even to the 
fractured limb ; and this offensive advertisement wound up with the 
still more offensive statement that the said ‘* Daisy Easton,” other- 
wise Ethel Sylvester, eloped from Belfast with a man, supposed to 
be an American by his accent.” 


When this came to Robert’s notice, which it did through Mr. 
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Murphy, his very blood boiled within him, and whatever qualms he 
might have had at first about the affair of the bill were cast to the 
winds now, and very soon Jakes was made aware that diamond could 


cut diamond, and that Mr. Boulcourt held his acceptance for two hun- 


dred pounds, and he was further informed that unless the bill was 
taken up within three days proceedings in bankruptcy would be com- 
menced. 

As at that time Jakes did not possess as many shillings, to say 
nothing of pounds, as the sum represented small sums, Robert's 
being by far the largest on the stamped paper, the threatened pro- 
ceedings were taken accordingly, and, after much delay, after two or 
three meetings of creditors ; after much red-tapism and circumlocu- 
tion; after official appointment of assignees to take charge of 
nothing, for the debtor side showed liabilities to the tune of fifteen 
hundred pounds all in debts, while the assets were set down at nil; 
after all these things had been done, including the gazetting, accord- 
ing to law, Jakes, the showman—or “opera manager,” as he 
preferred to style himself—was thoroughly “ whitewashed,” and 
Daisy Easton was no longer his apprentice. But where was she all 
this time? Echo answered, Where ? 





BITTER AND SWEET, 


Sad, sad at heart down the beautiful dell, 
Sad, sad at heart goes she ; 

For it’s long since she breathed her sweet farewell, 
To her sailor-love at sea. 

And the birds are silent in brake and bower, 
The roadway is covered with snow ; 

And a cold grey moon o’er the old church tower, 
Is shedding a feeble glow. 

And the river is sad as it goes to the sea, 
And the wind whistles over the foam ; 

For weary and sad at heart goes she, 
When her love is far from home. 


Glad, glad at heart down the beautiful dell, 
Glad, glad at heart goes she ; 

For she knows that her sailor-love is well, 
And speeding from over the sea. 

The birds are all singing in brake and bower, 
And the sun on the roadway shines ; 

While a soft sweet haze hangs over the tower, 
Where the creeping ivy twines, 

And the river is glad as it runs to the sea, 
And the rainbow’s adrift on the foam ; 

For cheery and glad at heart goes she, 


When her sailor-love speeds home. 


Osburn Blackburn. 








THE BOYS OF THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 
By W. HENRY BROWN. 

}ONDON’S changing aspect is an ever-present theme, 
since hardly a week passes without threats of demoli- 
tion being directed against some one of the landmarks 
of the past, which render the city of such powerful 


interest to the student of our national development. 


The quaint appearance of the houses, the picturesque dress of the 


people, and the green spaces which once dotted the metropolitan area 
have retreated before the advancing commercial spirit of the age and 
the requirements of modern business life. Gradually have its streets 
been shorn of their historical aspect, and many ancient associa- 
tions have crumbled into dark oblivion. As we pace the London 
thoroughfares we tread on ground overrun with historical associa- 
tions ; but the forms of architectural beauty and the actual realities 
of old-time life have disappeared—or are fast being removed. Only 
a few years ago we Cockneys—for, like Alton Locke, I will not dis- 
own the fact that one of the first impressions on my ears was the 
sweetly sounding melody poured forth from the belfry of Bow 
Church—were exulting over the thought that no more relics of 
ancient London would fall on the descending of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. The Tower still stands to protect the bridge, should 
foreign foes ever sail up the Thames, and the Old Bailey still pre- 
sents its grim, sullen walls to the wayfarer in Newgate Street, 
recalling the time when, from the windows of the “ Magpie 
and Stump,” the aristocracy of the town looked down upon the agonies 
of some poor wretch “condemned to die,” while vendors of fruits 
and nuts found ready customers among the multitude assembled to 
see the sheep stealer or the murderer ascend the gallows-tree. We 
shudder to think, as we pass by the Old Bailey prison, of the scenes 
those dark walls have witnessed, and the suffering—too horrible to 
imagine—of the inhabitants of the dreadful dismal dungeons beyond 
those massive portals. Despite the vicious associations of Newgate, 
so far as crime and cruelty are concerned, one feels that a great 


deal of England’s history is lingering about its subterranean 
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corridors and that, in its Hall of Justice, condign punishment has 
been meted out and has acted as deterring influences upon the evil- 
disposed, Alas! even now London’s Bastile is said to be awaiting 
the warrant of an enterprising financier or builder, likely enough 
to rise again—a mass of offices and warehouses. Prison registers 


will give place to ledgers and files, and the metal barred windows of 
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a felon’s cell to the equally strong doors of safes and iron boxes. 
The increasing volume of Metropolitan commerce may demand 
Newgate as its victim, but all Londoners deplore the fact of its 
coming destruction. 

A source of even greater regret has lately been discovered in the 
announcement of the removal of the other establishment which 
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accounts for the popularity of Newgate Street among our country 
cousins and foreign visitors. For centuries Christ’s Hospital has 
been a favourite institution, and its yellow-stockinged protégés the 
subject of envy or of scorn on the part of London lads less favoured 
by a Governor's order. Its memories are wholly of a pleasant 
character and present a picture of an opposite nature to those of the 
prison house across the way. From its ancient cloisters thousands of 
youths have gone forth into the world and have acquitted them- 
selves nobly in the strife for position, fame and honour. The same 
may be true of other establishments elsewhere, but Christ’s Hospital 
is unique and stands alone in the annals of this country. Hence, 
the eve of its removal from the heart of the City toa new home in 
the country, under a less clouded canopy than the sky which has 


been above it since the days of Edward VI., the good boy King, 


seems an appropriate time to take a retrospective glance at its 
ancient lineage. 

All the great public schools are far removed from the hurry and 
bustle of City life, and this comparative seclusion has tended to give 
each a distinct individuality—clear, well-defined, and permanent. 
“ The playing fields ” of Eton and the “big side run” of Rugby have 
greatly contributed towards the free spirit and the hearty esprit de 
corps so conspicuous in all the proceedings of those two famous 
rearing grounds for wealthy youths. The open country beyond the 
school gates, the sight of joyous Nature at every turn and the 
acquaintance with rustic life which a Rugby boy cannot fail 
to appreciate, has given broad and liberal tendencies to 
the fellow pupils of Tom Brown. But Christ’s Hospital 
has conserved to itself much of that medieval singularity im- 
parted to it by eccentric benefactors of forgotten generations. 
Its environments are not conducive to elasticity of either mind or 
body. The stone flags of the playing-ground preclude the indulgence 
of high sportive natures, and the boys seem to have no set forms of 
athletic pursuits. Standing outside the double row of tall iron railings 
which enclose two sides of the ground, the onlooker is struck by ‘the 
aimless way in which the boys spend the time supposed to be de- 
voted to recreation. Some stroll round the enclosure, others walk 
the ancient cloister of the Grey Friars—the sole portion of the 
building which withstood the ravages of the Great Fire of 1666— 


not a few lads of seventeen years can be seen playing at marbles or 
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spinning-top like boys of ten or twelve, and altogether these yellow- 
stockinged students do not seem particularly happy in their play. 
Almost facing the great hall stands the prison; in the rear, St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital casts a gloomy shadow ; while only a subdued 


imagination is needed to hear the coarse jeers and the harsh voices 
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of the drovers and butchers in the great cattle market of Smithfield, 
Those who obtain admission to this ancient institution are not the 
progeny of wealthy parents ; hence they are not always heard of at 
Oxford or Cambridge, but not a few have achieved distinction in the 
world of business and of letters, perhaps the most notable trio being 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The name of Henry VIII. does not rank highly in the estimation 


of the Nation ; yet to Londoners his memory is not wholly associated 
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with his six wives and the destruction of the monasteries. When he 
was engaged in his work of ridding England of all religious houses, 
the English capital felt his influence most. London then, as now, 
contained many poor, and these looked for help to the monks and 
other benevolent persons whose institutions were to be found on 
every hand. When, therefore, their houses were reduced in number, 
widespread misery existed throughout the City, and Henry gave to 
the Mayor and the citizens the church and house which he had taken 
from the Grey Friars. The building became a ragged school, and 
performed some of the functions of a poorhouse until 1552. In that 
year Edward VI., after much consultation with his Bishops and the 
Corporation, decided that his father’s gift should be known as 
Christ’s Hospital, and be utilised for the sustenance and education 
of youth. He further provided that a revenue should be ensured by 
giving lands to the yearly value of 4,000 marks. A month after he 
had signed the Charter of Incorporation the young King died ; and 
it is worthy of note that, a few years ago, Dr. H. Brown, in his 
evidence before the Charity Commissioners, stated that the Hospital 
never received anything from the bounty of Edward VI. The whole 
cost of maintenance, he declared, had fallen upon the citizens who, 
until 1839, had practically closed the school to all but the sons of 
freemen of the City of London. Nevertheless, the young Tudor 
sovereign placed the Blue Coat School on a definite basis, which has 
since developed and extended with the progression of the centuries, 
until its gross revenue now amounts to considerably more than 
£75,000 a year. 

Intimately associated as it is with the growth of London, it seems 
appropriate that the early history of the building of the present 
Christ’s Hospital should be connected with the most famous of our 
Lord Mayors, Sir Richard Whittington, whose renowned cat is uni 


versally popular in the nursery. In 1429 he built the Grey Friars a 


commodious library in Newgate Street. The churchyard of these 


studious monks was a great burying place for the nobility, and 
among those who were laid to rest in its quiet shade—for it was 
free from noise in those days—were Joan, daughter of Edward II. 
and wife of David Bruce, King of Scotland, the wife of Edward IL., 
and Isabella, Queen of the Isle of Man. Besides countless lords and 
ladies, state criminals were also buried here in the middle ages, and 


after being hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, many a luckless 


gene Bay 
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knight was brought to this resting place. The Great Fire of 


London, however, destroyed many of their tombs, and 


all 
. Salt 





CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, STATUE OF EDWARD VI. 
numerous ancient monuments were lost to posterity. The 


school buildings were, after afew years, replaced by others of 
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little beauty, and at the commencement of the present century it 
was decided to rebuild the Hospital and render it more worthy to 
be classed with the other municipal institutions of the Capital. The 
ground covered by the buildings and playground is about four acres 
in extent and the most conspicuous feature is the Great Hall, of 
Gothic design. This hall boasts two famous pictures and, quite 
recently, was infested with rats whose excursions around its walls 
no one could prevent, After dark they came forth to clear away 
the crumbs left by the well-fed “Blues,” their foraging expe- 
ditions being participated in by hundreds. 

The writer desirous of compiling a work upon strange bequests, 
eccentric benevolence, peculiar endowments, or the insanity of kind 
persons, should consult the records of Christ's Hospital. At various 
times the good citizens of London have paved their passage out of 
this life with good resolutions and with equally good things for the 
boys of the Blue Coat School. In 1707, Miss Mary Plumb left £100 
to be invested in Consols, the interest on which was to provide legs 
of pork to be eaten on February 22nd of each year. Eight years 
previously Mr. John Oliver provided a dinner of roast beef for the 
boys on Christmas Day ; but the thoughts of these departed bene- 
factors more often trended towards veal and Queen Anne. _ Sir 
George Mertin, in 1725, ordered that a sum of money—which he 
gave—should be spent in veal to be consumed on the birthday of 
Her Royal Highness, and six years later Samuel Davenport left 
£250 for the purchase of similar meat to be eaten by the boys on 
the anniversary of Queen Anne’s accession to the throne. These 
were not the only bequests of veal made by ancient worthies. 
Most of the most peculiar endowments were, like novels written with 
& purpose, only understood by the benefactors themselves. In 1586 
Peter Symonds his “ mind and meaning being hidden” (as he set forth 
in his will), gave the sum of 3s. 4d. per annum, so that sixty Blue-coat 
boys should be regaled with raisins every Good Friday. For three 


hundred years have three score fortunate youths made a pilgrimage 
to the Church of All Hallows in Lombard Street, there to receive an 


equal share of raisins, and also a new penny—provided by 
generous Peter Symonds. Such a benefaction, however, has been 
regarded as frivolous by the boys of the past few decades, and a few 
years ago—it may be so now, for ought I know— the first thing one 
heard on Good Friday morning in the corridors of Christ’s Hospital 
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was the doggerel of the older “ Blues,” singing in an unmusical 
fashion :— 

“Come, little Blue-coat boy, come, come, come, 


Sing for a penny, and chant for a plum.” 


Another seventeenth century donor was Edward Arris, who left 
£10 to be annually spent in providing the boys with white gloves 
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and a small piece of paper upon which is written, “ He is risen.” 
This latter bequest was to be worn at Easter. Several of the bene- 
factors of Christ’s Hospital have been exceptionally holy men who 
have left money to pay for sermons being preached to those resident 
in the institution. A Mr. John Banks must be credited as being the 
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pioneer in the sermon movement, since, in 1619, he provided that 
every year the boys should proceed to church “in a grave manner ” 
to be instructed in heavenly things. Strange to say, however, this 
first sermon was primarily intended for the Governors, who had, 
under the bequest, to attend church with the lads, Roast beef has 
also been a favourite article of digestion with those desirous of being 
remembered by the London I'lue-coat boys. Two or three years 
before the Great Plague turned his thoughts towards other things, 
George Dunn bequeathed £3 worth of beef in commemoration of 
the failure of the Gunpowder Plot, and in 1652 another Cockney 
citizen left a slightly smaller sum to be expended in roast beef to 
be eaten by the boys as “near the time of my burial as may 
be.” 

Curious bequests, such as the foregoing, are quite as characteristic of 
the Institution as is their dress, distinctive of its pupils, In the 
early days of the School the boys wore a common livery of russet 
cotton which, in time, developed into a coarse kind of yellow 
petticoat. Generations ago saw the colour of the petticoat trans 
ferred to the stockings, and that article of dress dispensed with 
altogether. The long dark blue coat of the modern Christ Hospital 
boy has held its own, despite the innovating character of the times, 
and the black knickerbockers will, for a long time to come, figure 
among the distinctive features of London's great seminary. In the 
early part of the century each boy had a small round cap—several 
sizes too small for his head—but the Blue-coat boy has long gone 
capless, which, according to the Scientists, accounts for the scarcity 
of bald heads to be found among ‘‘ Old Blues.” 

Most of the lads who have been brought up at Christ Hospital have 
taken fairly good places in the battle of life. Before the Charity 
Commission Inquiry, in 1865, one of the witnesses said that “ several 
of the Grecians (first boys), who have left within the last twenty-two 
years, have applied themselves to literature, and rare indeed have 
been the cases where they are known to have done otherwise than 
well.” The same authority also referred to boys who had achieved 
distinction at the Universities, in the Navy, in the Church, as 


medical men, and in mercantile pursuits. Singularly enough few 


of these long-cloaked youths ever become long-gowned barristers, 


One of the earliest “‘ Blues ” of renown was Jeremiah Markland, the 
defender of Addison against the attacks of Pope. In the cloisters 
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Richardson first practised the art of novelist, and the association 
with Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt is sufficient to add lustre to 
any school. Among the more prominent “old boys” of Christ's 
Hospital in modern days have been Thomas Barnes, formerly editor 
of the Times, and Sir Henry Cole, of South Kensington Museum 
fame. 

Of the literary trio who are the most famous of these educated 
in the precincts of the Grey Friars, Coleridge and Lamb were 
contemporaries, although Hunt, their junior, saw the latter occasion- 
ally ; the former he did not meet till later. “ Lamb,” says Leigh 
Hunt, ‘came to see the boys with a pensive, brown, handsome, and 
kindly face, and a gait advancing with a motion from side to side, 
between involuntary consciousness and attempted ease. His brown 
complexion may have been owing to a visit in the country ; his air of 
uneasiness, to a great burden of sorrow. He dressed with a quaker- 
like plainness. I did not know him as Lamb; I took him for a 
Mr. Guy, having heard somebody address him by that appellative, ] 
suppose in jest.” Equally interesting is the sketch of the author of 


’ 


the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” which is given by the writer of 
the “ Essays of Elia.” ‘Come back into memory, like as thou wert 
in the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope, like a fiery column before 
thee, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, metaphysician, bard! How 


? 


have I seen,” writes Charles Lamb, “the casual passer through the 
cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration (while he weighed 
the disproportion between the speech and the garb of the young 
Mirandula) to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, 
the mysteries of Jamblichus or Plotinus, while the walls of the old 
Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity boy.” 
The exhaustive history of this grand old foundation remains yet to 
be written ; infact a complete record of the great schools of England is, 
at present, unknown. But when the painstaking historian of London’s 
formulative influences completes his gigantic task it will be found 
not without appreciative reference to Edward VI.’s School of Christ's 


Hospital. This is, perhaps, no national institution; but in its 


municipal conservatism it reflects some of the Medieval nature of 
the City Fathers, and while the Corporation exists in its present 
state the Blue Coat School will be associated therewith. It has 
expanded with the growth of London city life, and while its sphere 
of usefulness increases it is some satisfaction to those whose thoughts 
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do not tend to the destruction of old and useful links with the 
past to know that Christ’s Hospital may be expected, even when 


removed to the country, to retain its old-time memories and asso- 
ciations with the Middle Ages. 


THE DREAM OF LADY LENORE. 


At a castle renowned in the brave days of yore 


The damosels merrily sang, 


For happy and blithe was the Lady Lenore, 
As she sat herself down the long table before, 


And her laugh through the castle-hall rang. 


“Oh ! tell us, my lady,” the damosels cried, 

“ Why thus you are joyful to-day ? 
We know not the reason, though hard we have tried 
To guess, for your looks are like those of a bride. 


Will you yield to our wishes we pray ?” 


“And ye must rejoice, too, my maidens, with me 
Ye also have shared in my pain, 

For my heart was as heavy, as heavy could be, 

And sad was my face, as ye plainly might see, 
But now I am merry again.” 


‘Yea, sad was your face, and aweary your heart, 
Oh! lady,” the handmaidens said, 

“For neither the priest nor the juggler’s art 

Nor the revels of Yuletide could pleasure impart, 
And mournfully hung you your head.” 


‘What ! should I rejoice,” cried the Lady Lenore, 
** When here, I sit waiting alone, 
While my true, loving knight is gone off to the war, 
And far, far away from his own native shore, 
Is striving for sin to atone ? 
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** Right nobly he bears him, I ween, in the fray, 
And prospers the cause of the Cross : 
To ’scape from his good sword the infidels pray, 


And haste with all speed from his presence away, 


While Saladin cries with remorse, 


*«Ts there none who can slay me this ravager bold, 
Are my soldiers all children become ? 
Is your valour quite vanquished, your courage grown col« 
And he offers them honours and promises gold, 
But stricken with fear they stand dumb.” 


“Ts it cause for regret,” said the damsels again, 
“ That thus you were heavy and sad ? 

Or do you rejoice that the Lion-heart’s train 

No valianter knight than your lord doth contain, 


And now leave the sorrow you had?” 


The Lady Lenore laughed aloud, and replied, 

“Ye speak idly, my maidens, meseems, 
I was sad with my true knight away from my side, 
And I feared lest some terrible ill might betide, 


From visions I saw in my dreams, 


“ When he left me and started away for the strife, 
Who was prouder than I of my lord? 

But the teardrops would rise as I thought of his life, 

Though I dashed them away, as befitted a wife, 
While I knelt down and buckled his sword. 


“So I drove back the tears, till he rode thro’ the woc d, 
And I cheered him with merriment loud, 

And I sang but of fame, the reward of the good, 

And I bade him fight well, as embracing we stood, 


Though my spirit with anguish was bowed,” 


“Tis five years ago since our lord rode away,” 
The maidens gave answer in turn, 

‘Tis five years ago since our lady was gay ; 

But why do we see her thus happy to-day ? 
We trust soon the reason to learn,” 









The Dream of Lady Lenore. 


* Last night as I slept,” said the Lady Lenore, 
(Oh! her face it was pleasant to see), 





“Tis wondrous to tell, but a vision I saw, 
And my true, loving knight stood beside me once more 
Saying, ‘ Dear love, I’ve come back to thee.’ 


“So now I know well that my lord will return 
With glory and fairest renown ; 

Impatient again to embrace him, I burn 

With ardour, and long of his prowess to learn 


At his feet while I sit myself down.” 


The maids clapped their hands, and they cried with one voice 
“For ever away with dull care, 

Now Heaven sends back the brave lord of your choice 

To your arms, With their lady her servants rejoice, 


And pray she will bid them prepare.” 


“ Ye shall see him at noon,” said the Lady Lenore, 
“ For I know he returneth to-day, 

In the vision he told me to meet him once more, 

At the old trysting-tree where we oft met of yore, 


And I hasten the dream to obey. 


‘So ye must make ready and garnish the board, 
With dainties of every kind ; 

Bid the churls, one and all, so to welcome their lord 

On the proudest occasion their lives will afford, 


That returning, all joy he may find. 


* While I to the tree where we plighted our troth 
Will haste for the moment is nigh, 

When locked in embraces, we twain, lovers both 

Our vows shall renew, and shall swear, nothing loth, 
To part us no more till we die.” 


So they garnished the feast, while she sped to the tryst 
And gaily she tript to the wood, 
For down in the valley she saw through the mist, 





Like aserpent, a long cavalcade slowly twist 






Till it came to the place where she stood. 
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But in silence they move, and they shout not nor sing 
While their heads are bent down to the ground, 

In their midst, to his castle, their dead lord they bring 

For in glory of battle his soul took its wing 

And peace with its Maker it found. 


So they met once again at the old trysting tree 

Where angels the true lovers blessed ; 
For she cried “ Dear my lord ! thou hast come back to me 
But my life’s nothing worth, so I hasten to thee,” 


And her spirit joined his in its rest. 


March 26th, 1891. Walter S. Lazarus-Barlow. i 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





F Poetry consisted of nothing more than a certain 
philosophic insight, sober reflection, and urbane 
wisdom, we might not hesitate to accept Mr. W. E. 


H. Lecky as a poet, since in the volume of verse 





which he has just published these qualities are un- 
questionably conspicuous; but if Poetry be something more and 
higher—an effluence of the imagination and fancy—an expression of 
thoughts that burn, in words that glow—an interpretation of the 


hidden things of nature—a sense of music, form, and colour—then 





Mr. Lecky is not a poet. His Poems are correctly and even gracefully 
written, and in their grave meditations are not unworthy of the his- 
torian of the eighteenth century; but, having read them, we put 
them aside with indifference—no high flight of imagination, no burst 
of lyric melody, no happy and just image has impressed itself upon 
our memory. The following lines have been quoted as an example 
of Mr. Lecky’s style. They are smooth and easy, and there are 
many more quite as good ; but is it possible to pretend that they are 
poetry /— 

“ The shadows lengthen as the night draws on, 

And youth’s bright hues can never be recalled ; 

But Love and Duty linger. Habit smooths 


With kindly hand the steep descent of life, 
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And through the gathering mist Hope lingers still ; 
We yet may find, we know not how or when, 
The highest and the happiest the same.” 

“ Youth’s bright hues”—“the steepdescent of life ”»—common-place 
phrases these, never coined in the true poet’s mint! As a matter of 
fact, most cultivated men can write as well—certainly all cultivated 
men with anything like Mr. Lecky’s mental equipment. And 
whether I turn to the “ Autumnal Ode ”—which has so little of the 
genuine lyrical character—or “A Tale of Modern Italy,” or 
‘Homeward Bound,” I am compelled to pass the same critical sentence, 
that it is nowhere poetry, but everywhere refined and well-measured 
verse. As the amusement of Mr. Lecky’s leisure, I do not feel indis- 
posed to welcome his present volume. I see in it the result of 
his experience of life, and am sincerely glad that it is uninfected by 
the pessimism of the time, but from any other standpoint it has for 
me, at least, no attraction, and I cannot regard it as a contribution 
of any value to “ the treasure of the ages.” 

I am informed that the English edition of M. Benvalot’s “ Travels 
in Tibet ”—one of the few regions of the world to which a shadow of 
mystery still clings—is now in a forward state of preparation, and 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. in two handsome 
volumes, freely illustrated, from photographs taken by Prince Henry 
of Orleans, who accompanied M, Benvalot on the long and hazar- 
dous journey from the frontier of Siberia to the east of Tonquin. 

The latest addition to “ The Whitefriars Library ” is an entertain 
ing volume of prose and verse, by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, entitled “ In 
Cambridge Courts.” It presents a very lively and unquestionably 
good-natured picture of undergraduate manners at Cambridge ; 
dwelling chiefly on the social side of the University, on the amuse- 
ments and follies of the undergraduate, on the lighter and less 
strictly acadeinic aspects of college life. The peculiarities of fathers, 
brothers, sisters, bedmakers, gyps, are first discussed from the under- 


graduate’s point of view. Next we have a series of Cambridge 


dialogues, highly diverting and dramatic ; some burlesque tripos 


papers ; and a selection of Cambridge verse, in which Mr. Lehmann 
shows that he can write with the fluency of “Ingoldsby ” Barham, 
and not a little of the humour of Calverley. One of the best things 
—where I find many very good things—is the address to Dr. Butler, 
the Master of Trinity, who married Miss Agnata Ramsay, the 
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senior classic, on the birth of his first-born. It is in every way de- 
lightful, but I can quote only a few lines. The poet predicts that 
when the babe, thus blessed both in his paternity and maternity, 
begins to grow up— 


“He'll eschew his india-rubber ring, vote picture-books immoral, 
And prefer one hour of Tacitus to rattle or to coral. 

He will subjugate hexameters and conquer elegiacs, 

As easily as Rajah Brooke made mince meat of the Dyaks ; 

And in struggles with alcaics and iambics, and the rest of it, 

1 will lay a thousand drachmas Master Butler gets the best uf it. 
And whatever Dr. Jebb may think, he'll look a small potato 
Should he dare to take this infant on in Aéschylus or Plato. 

Then (forgive me if I mention but a few amongst his many tricks) 
He will call his father “ genitor,” his mother “alma genetrix ; ” 
At an age when other babies stutter ‘“‘ Pa,” or ‘“‘ Ma,” or ‘‘ Gra’ma ; ” 


He will solve—oh joy !—the mystery and sense of the digamma,” 


> 


Just as our “special correspondents” nowadays describe the 
merest “brush” with badly-armed savages in language that would 
befit a Waterloo, so do our reviewers heap hyperboles of praise 
worthy of a “Tom Jones,” or a “Vanity Fair,” or a “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” on any new novel that rises above the regulation of 
standard commonplace. ‘he eulogisms lavished on Mr. Barrie’s 
picture of Scottish life surpass anything that has ever been said of 
Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray, If you go through some of the 
reviews, and pick out the commendatory epithets, you will 
find that the language of praise is pretty well exhausted; so that 
when Mr. Barrie does better work, as no doubt he will, Iam ata 
loss to conceive what verbal resources will be left to his journalistic 
admirers. Well, “The Little Minister,” is, no doubt, a remarkable 
book ; though it is not all that a certain class of critics would make 
itout to be. It is a book with a good deal of true Scotch humour 
in it; a book with a good deal of pathos; and a book with some 
powerful writing. The first volume is particularly good, but after- 
wards a melodramatic element creeps in, and though Mr. Bari: 
handles it skilfully, spoils the story with suggestions of the improb- 
able. The derouement is exceptionally unreal and stagy ; and one 
thinks of it as accompanied by blue and red fire, and complicated 


chords from the orchestra, Iam not impressed by the capricious 
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and ubiquitous Egyptian—she belongs to the theatre ; but I feel the 
keenness of perception and the mastery of execution that have given 
us the astonishing Scotch “elders,” and the meaner men and women 
of the Auld Lichts congregation at Thrums. These are portraits from 
the life. The finest creation, however, is that of the poor drunken 
weaver, Rob Dow; and in right of this creation Mr. Barrie’s novel 
deserves a place in our memories and on our bookshelves asa work 
of genius. 

“Beggars All,” by Sarah Dougall, is one of the best women’s 
stories, written by a woman, which I have read for years. It comes 
from Australia, and brings with it a delightful sense of freshness 
and originality. ‘The Gentlewoman in Society,” by Lady Greville, 
is one of the best books about social women, by a woman, which I 
have ever met with. Lady Greville necessarily writes with fulness 
of knowledge and the authority of her position ; and she puts before 
the reader a comprehensive view of the higher Society indoors and 
out of doors, in town and in country, in the dining-room and the 
ball-room, in the park and the hunting-field—hitting off its foibles 
and its follies with a smart but not ill-natured touch, in this matter 


of good-nature differing from that other censor of Society, Mrs. 


Lynn Linton. Lady Greville not only shows her sisters what to 


avoid, but what to imitate ; and concludes her brightly-written and 
interesting volume with a delightful sketch of the Ideal Woman, 
which every good husband will recognise as his wife, and every 
right-minded brother own to be his sister. 

Of the making of New Magazines there is no end. Messrs. 
Hutchinson have brought out “The Victorian,” which apparently 
does not rely on any new feature ; and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is 
about to produce “ The Idler,” in which the chief attraction will be 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. I suppose I may say “the more the 
merrier,” for there seems to be a public demand for each new 
venture; but what is noticeable and, I think, regrettable, is the 
way in which most of our serials run upon the old stock names. 
Are there no fish in the sea as good as those which have come 
out of it? Are there no clever young writers to whom an oppor- 
tunity might be offered? Mrs. Oliphant I know, and Miss Sarah 
Doudney I know, and Mr. Walter Besant I know (and long life to 
them !) but, ah, is there no one whom I don’t know, but whom I 


should be glad to know, if the chance were given ? 
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To the series of “‘ English Leaders of Religion” has been added 
Mr. Daniell’s monograph on Bishop Wilberforce. Now, the Bishop 
of Winchester was a great ecclesiastical statesman, a most capable 
administrator, and a man of many and rare gifts; but that he was 
a Leader of Religion, like Wesley or Newman—the pioneer of any 
evangelistic movement—I must take the liberty to deny. A man 
cannot be called a Leader of Religion because he is a successful 
Bishop; and, in truth, I have never heard any of Wilberforce’s 
friends claim for him that distinction. Mr. Daniell’s little biography 
is neatly done ; but it is all to be found in Canon Ashwell’s and 
Mr. R G. Wilberforce’s “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce” and Dean 
Burgin’s “ Lives of Twelve Good Men.” 

Some fair specimens of English Fiction may now be had from the 
Libraries. I can recommend “Mr. Chaine’s Sons,” by W. E. 
Norris ; “The Mischief of Monica,” by L. B. Walford; “Godiva 
Durleigh,” by Sarah Doudney ; “ Patience Holt,” by Georgiana M. 
Craik; and “Gerard: a Novel of the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil” (by the way, does not this trinity figure in every novel?) by 
Miss M. E. Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). “Cecilia de Noel,” by Miss 
Hawker, author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” is based on an excellent 
idea, skilfully worked out—that is, the effect of a supernatural 
appearance on different characters. ‘ Blanche, Lady Falaise,” by 
J. H. Shorthouse, I take to be a poor book, impossible and im- 


probable as well as dull and wearisome ; a book which shows that 


the author knows little of man and less of women. Blanche is the 
daughter of Dr. Botereaux, a Devonshire rector, who receives as his 
pupil a very good young man, Lord Falaise. As a matter of course, 
he falls in love with Blanche, who, also, as a matter of course, falls in 
love with a great preacher and missioner, the Rev. Faul Damerle, 
and the two become engaged. Then the Rev. Paul, who has a 
family likeness to Robert Buchanan’s clergymen, returns to London, 
marries a lady of rank and title, and goes to the bad rapidly. For 
some inconceivable reason Blanche concludes that it is she who has 
brought red ruin on her traitorous lover; and though she has 
married Lord Falaise, and might live as happily as in a fairy tale, 
she elects to make herself miserable by taking this man’s “sin 
and punishment” on her own shoulders—a kind of vicarious 
self-sacrifice for which there is not a shadow of justification. 
When the Rev. Paul passes a worthless cheque for £2,000, and is 
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sent to prison, Blanche insists that it is her duty to repay it ; and at 
her demand Lord Falaise hands over this small sum to the Rev. Paul’s 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Damerle. No wonder that after such a piece 
of arrant folly, Lord Falaise takes Blanch abroad, with their two sons, 
anla lady who teaches the two sons French and the violin. In 
Part I1., this lady takes up the tale, and describes how, while travel- 
ling in the Austrian Alps, Lady Falaise sallies forth one day in the 
faze of a terrible thunderstorm, and is afterwards found at the foot 
of a Calvary, death-stricken by the lightning. Whereupon Lady 
Elizabeth Damerle writes tu the narrator that she has had (simul- 
taneously, of course) a kind of trance, in which she saw Lady 
Falaise standing before an altar, and heard these words: “Thou 
hast tried to offer a sacrifice which it was not for thee to offer, and 
to bear a punishment which was not thine to suffer or to bear.” (The 
most sensible words in the volume!) ‘“ Nevertheless, the sacrifice 
which thou hads't to offer is accepted, and the punishment which was 
(not ?) thine thou hast fully borne. Thy prayer is heard. The sins 
which are many, are forgiven. He is turned, and shall be saved.” 
But is this Christian teaching? Are we not told, on the contrary, 
that a man must bear the burden of his own sins, and that as he 
sows so shall he reap? And had Lady Falaise no duty towards her 
husband and her children to discharge? The book is false in art, 
and false in moral teaching; and I cannot encourage the reader to 
waste time upon it. 

Wordsworth does not seem to be much studied in the United 
States. At all events, a correspondent of the New York Book Buyer 
puts a delightfully naive question to its Editor, which he passed on 
to his readers to answer. Here it is:—‘ Who is the author of the 


fine lines which Maxwell Gray quotes several times in ‘In the Heart 
of the Storm ? ” 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong ?” 
Henrik Ibsen’s books continue, according to a Copenhagen corres- 
pondent, to command a large sale in Scandinavia, This year new 
editions have appeared of the following : “ Per Gynt” (eighth edition), 
‘‘Love’s Comedy” (ninth edition), “Catilina” (third edition), and 
‘Free Inger til Ostraat” (third edition). But I doubt whether there 
is any noticeable increase in the sale of his works among ourselves. 


The Author, the organ of the “Society of Authors,’ Mr. Walter 
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Besant’s pet institution, declares Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Scapegoat” 
to be the book of the year. The National Observer says the same of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie's “ Little Minister.” 

There is an anecdote about Carlyle—and I think a new one—-told 
by Provost Swan, of Kirkcaldy, in the Scots Magazine. On one of 
his visits to London, the Provost found Carlyle in high spirits— 
Gladstone had called, and they had met that morning, and Carlyle 
was eager to tell the result of the encounter. ‘“ He thought he was 
right, and I thought I was right,” he said, and added, “ but wi’ the 
gab o’ ’m, the body fairly spoke me down.” The body has fairly 
spoken down a good many others since then. 

That very lively book of travel, “A Girl in the Karpathians,” 
by Miss Menie Muriel Dowie, now Mrs. Henry Norman, has 
reached a fourth edition. Mrs. Norman, by the way, is a cousin 
of Mr. R. C. Lehmann, whose book, “In Cambridge Courts,” I 
have noticed above. 

To Mr. W. Heimmann’s admirable series of the “ International 
Library,” which, under the editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse, is 
introducing English readers to the masterpieces of contemporary 
foreign fiction, has just been added a volume of by no means 
ordinary interest—the ‘ Pepita Fiménez” of Juan Valera—a 
Spanish novelist of more than ordinary powers. This fine work 
presents a vivid and enthralling study of the struggle in a pure 
and manly heart between an ardent Catholic mysticism and the 
fascinating influence of a young, innocent, and lovely woman. The 
characters are so original, so strongly defined, and are treated with 
such profound knowledge of human nature—the descriptions of 
scenery are so full of colour, and the plot is so well worked out, 
that certain faults of construction are easily forgiven; and the 
reader rises with grateful feelings from the perusal of a work which 


he feels to be a work of genius, as unlike as possible to the common- 


place fictions that trickle like thin streams through the pages of so 


many of our monthlies. From Mr. Gosse’s introduction, I find that 
Don Juan Valeray Alcala-Galiano—to give the author his full name 
—wrote this, his first, and perhaps most successful novel, in 1 874, 
at the age of 50. 

Paper Kyire. 





OUR VISTA. 


We await in this sheltered haven, 
The coming of the tide— 


The flood of years that shall bear us o’er 


The rolling ocean wide. 

We stand at the open doorway, 
With bright, expectant gaze, 
And see in the rosy dawning 


A wealth of happy days. 


We look toward the blue crown, eastward, 


In the land of the rising sun, 


Where the pastures sparkle in crystal 


And the woods with silver run ; 


And our hearts beat warm and earnest 


As we gaze oer vale and stream, 
And life lies fair before us 


In the beauty of a dream. 


We seek the voice of music 

In every glade and glen, 

To fill with wondrous sweetness 
The fainting hearts of men ; 
We seek in this land of rapture 
The jewel all would bring— 
The fleeting breath of beauty— 
The hale of the King. 


We know the thorns are scattered 
Along that tempting way ; 

And rocks will tear, relentless, 
Each passing form of clay ; 

But ever—yes, forever ! 

Our love shall burn so ! right 

That shadow ne’er can tarnish, 
Nor blackest shade of night. 


W. Barlov 





LORD SALISBURY. 


Se EMOIRS, sketches of the life of the Marquis of 

Salisbury, are being issued from the Press, and form 

an indication of the approaching dissolution of 
Parliament. 

It is pleasant to revive our recollections and earlier 
impressions of a great statesman after his career has become fixed 
and settled, though it is quite impossible to form any final estimate 
of the place in history which a living and active Prime Minister 
will fill, In Lord Salisbury’s case we are met by the initial 
difficulty of his great ancestry. William Cecil, first Earl of Bur- 
leigh, Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury ; these, and others, look 
down upon us, as from their frames in the portrait gallery at 
Hatfield, asking whether Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, the 
present Marquis, is worthy of them. 

The present Prime Minister of the Queen first entered Parliament 
in 1853, as the member for Stamford. He delivered his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons on April 7th, 1854. The occasion 
was the second reading of Lord John Russell’s Universities Bill, 
which was heartily condemned by the young Parliamentarian. The 
next year Lord Robert Cecil, as he was then called, seconded “ the 
previous question,” which was successfully proposed by General 
Peel, in opposition to Mr. Roebuck’s celebrated resolution. In the 
quarrel with the House of Lords over Mr. Gladstone’s Paper Duties’ 
Bill, he took the Lords’ part, declaring that course adopted was 
“‘more worthy of an attorney than of a statesman.” Becoming 
Lord Cranbourne on the death of his elder brother in 1865, he was 
again returned under that title for Stamford, and bitterly opposed 


the Reform Bill of 1866, on the ground that it gave a clear majority 


to the artisan voters in the towns. He then said that “the golden 
link which connects the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s (Mr Glad- 
stone’s) many phases of opinion and great varieties of character is 
his persistent and undying hatred of the rural interest.” Lord John 
Russell’s administration fell in 1866, and Lord Cranbourne entered 


office as Secretary for India. He consented to Mr. Disraeli’s 
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Reform scheme, but resigned when the bill was proposed. In 1868 
his father died and he took his seat in the House of Lords as the 
third Marquis of Salisbury. 

In the same year came the election by which the hopes that 
Conservatives had built upon Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act were so 
utterly shattered and lost. The Irish Church Act came up to the 
Lords and was accepted by Lord Salisbury, who helped to assist its 
passage through the Lords. Then, in 1874, came Disraeli’s great 
electoral triumph, and Lord Salisbury became once more Secretary 
for India. Most readers will recall with amusement Lord Salisbury’s 
chafing dissatisfaction with his chief, and the “flouts and gibes” 
with which he criticised the Tory chancellor. However, in 1876, 
the Eastern Question came to the front, and Lord Salisbury went 
on a journey to Vienna and other European courts. On the resig- 
nation of Lord Derby he became foreign secretary. The Globe 
published an account of a “ secret agreement,” which was distinctly 
denied by Lord Salisbury in his place as “ wholly unauthentic and 
not deserving of the confidence of your lordships’ House,” Whether 
“peace with honour” were, or were not, arranged for beforehand, 
the Berlin journey took place and culminated in the triumphant 
welcome accorded to the travellers at Charing Cross. 

How long ago it all seems! We now regard Lord Salisbury as a 
most sedate and decorous Prime Minister. The conduct of his ad- 
ministration never betrays the boyish humour of his earlier career, 
but it must be allowed that his speeches have lost none of their fire, 
as opponents sometimes find to their cost. As we write Lord 
Salisbury is at Birmingham, haranguing in the Town Hall, with Mr. 


Chamberlain as one of his chief local henchmen and supporters. 


How distant do those old Beaconsfieldian days now appear ! 





THE LEGEND OF DEAD MAN’S 


Ever a gray haze waketh the morn, 
In a region that all forsake, 

And the noons they follow the desolate noons, 
On the shores of the Dead Man’s Lake. 


’Tis a world of forest all withered and bleak, 
Where never a leaf doth grow ; 

But a gray mist broods over water and woods, 
’*Twixt heaven and earth below : 

And never a sound in all the world round, 
But the desolate call of a crow. 


And there in a mist, by clammy winds kissed, 
Where never a creature is seen, 

All fringed in with weeds and dank marsh reeds 
The lake it lieth between. 


The golden summers they go and they come ; 
The seasons they wake and they sleep ; 

The partridge drum, and the wild bees’ hum, 
Are heard over meadow and deep ; 

But never the golden summers that come, 
Or the seasons that sleep and wake, 

Can waken the rest that broods on the breast 
Of the desolate Dead Man’s Lake. 


There is never a ray of the sun by day, 
But ever that horrible haze, 

That hangs like a shroud or the ghost of a cloud 
All about the dread hush of its days : 





* Dead Man’s Lake, a lonely sheet of water that lies in a desolate region 
of the Indian Peninsula, between Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. It is 
situated in a forest of dead pines and hemlocks, blighted by bush fires long 
before the memory of any living man, and‘this adds materially to the 
desolation of an already dreary region of swamp and rock. The Indians have 
a legend that a chief was treacherously murdered on this lake, and that his 
body still lies with upturned face at the bottom. Hence its name and the 
dread curse they believe hangs over the vicinity, which they always shun. 































The Legend of Dead Man's Lake. 


And even the moon at her midnight noon, 

Half a cloak doth her cloud-veil make, 
As she peers with a pallid and startled look 
In the bosom of Dead Man’s Lake. 


And ever, ’tis said, that she seeth a dread 
White face of a long-dead man, 

That floateth down there, with the weeds in its hair, 
And a look so fixed and wan ; 

Like the ghost of a hate, that lieth in wait, 

Through the years that it longeth to span. 





And ever at midnight, white and drear, 
When the dim moon sheddeth her light, 
Will the startled deer, as they speed by here, 
Slacken their phantom-like flight ; 
And into the shade that the forest hath made, 
A wider circle they take ; 
For they dread lest their tread wake the sleep of the dead 
In the bosom of Dead Man’s Lake. 


And as long as it lies with that prayer in its eyes, 
And that curse on its white sealed lips, 
Will the lake lie wan, and the years drift on, 
In their horrible, hushed eclipse, 
Will the lake lie under the strange mute wonder 
Of the moon as she pallidly dips ; 


Will the song of bird there never be heard, 
Nor the music of wind-swept tree, 

But only the dread of the skies overhead, 
That the mists will never set free, 

From the terrible spell that there ever will dwell 

As long’as the ages be. 


And there it lies and holdeth the skies, 
In a trance they never can break, 
While the years, they follow the desolate years, 
On the shores of the Dead Man’s Lake, 


William Wilfred Campbell. 


THE MONTH. 


By THE EDITOR. 

HE issue of a book entitled “Ten Years’ Growth of the 

| City of London” throws the mind back to early 

times ; to Julius Cesar, or the Commonwealth, when 

the City of London had not yet filled out those well- 

defined and time-honoured boundaries which have so 

frequently been impressed upon the minds of schoolboys at the 

whipping-stones. But the book is a new one; the ten years it 

refers to are the last ten years of the calendar and the author, 

Mr. James Salmon, conclusively proves that the City of London has 

grown during that period both in population and in wealth. We have 

here the “day” censuses taken by the Corporation. In 1866, 

170,133 persons did their day’s work in the City. In 1881, the 

number had increased to 261,061 ; and in 1891, to 301,384. The 

night census, taken by the Government, is singularly illusive as 

regards the City of London. It gave as the population sleeping in 

the City, 112,063 in 1861 ; 74,897 in 1871; 50,652 in 1881; and 

only 37,694 in 1891. That looks like a record of a “ Dead City on 
the Zuyder Zee.” 


Schooi Board Elections, quickly following the Municipal pollings 
of the earlier part of the month, have revived political interest. As 
in previous years, the municipal returns were unfavourable to the 
party in power and the School Board Elections, so far as the 
results have been announced, seem to be unfavourable to the Tories. 
There is, however, an underlying fact which is systematically 
ignored by such journals as the Daily News and the Star. A new 
party is being organised that may control the coming Parliament, 
and dictate terms as Mr. Parnell did in the heyday of his power. 
A large proportion of the Liberal victories, made so much of by the 
Gladstonian organs, were simply Councillors returned by the new 
Party of Labour. In a still larger number of instances, the return 
of a Liberal candidate was due to votes given by Trades’ Unionists 


and others who had no candidate of their own at local Municipal 
“lections. 
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We have narrowly examined the returns of a typical Board 
Schoul Election which took place on the 14th in a southern town 
of 100,000 inhabitants. Twenty-eight per cent. of the ratepayers 
voted, which is one per cent. more than last time. There were 
3,270 Catholic votes cast, and 5,302 for nondescript candidates. 
The number of votes cast for Progressive candidates slightly 
exceeded 32,000; and for Reactionaries, 16,800. Seven Pro- 
gressives were returned, three of them heading the poll. Three 
Reactionaries, the local Catholic priest, and a nondescript, complete 
this Board. Every fourth vote was practically wasted, in conse- 
quence of twenty-three candidates running for twelve seats, but 
these votes did not affect the result materially, as they were nearly 
equally divided between the two parties. The election has been 


advertised throughout the country as a victory for the Liberals. 
Was it? 


There is a Labour Council in this constituency which succeeded in 
returning three out of five candidates proposed by it, and polled 
one-fourth of the votes cast at the booths. Its secretary writes in 
the local journal: “ I may mention that the object of the Council is 
to form a distinct Labour Party, independent of either Radicals or 
Tories.” Perhaps, in School Board work, there is no likelihood of 
such Labour Representatives ever voting against what are called 
*‘ progressive ” measures. But political forecasts which are based 
upon these returns, and which do not take into consideration the 


independency of Labour Candidates, are palpably false and obviously 
misleading. 


That cypress-shaded bit of English burial-ground at Rome, where 
lie the ashes of Shelley, is said to be the private property of a female 
descendant of Trelawny, and this individual has vetoed the erection 
over the poet’s grave of a monument, equally worthy of his fame, and 
of his country’s art. Mr. Onslow Ford's masterpiece is the marble 
presentment of the drowned Shelley. It was sculptured at Rome at 
the desire of Lady Shelley, and was intended to be the monument in 
the Protestant cemetery. The sculpture will now come to England. 
Will it be placed in Westminster Abbey? Admirers of Shelley’s 
scarcely rivalled poetic genius will rejoice to see an artistic monu- 


ment of him, as rarely beautiful as his own music, 
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At the Novelty Theatre, in Great Queen Street, a piece has been 
running, called “ The Wages of Sin.” The same words are displayed 
on posters of a larger sort outside the Wesleyan Chapel on the 
opposite side of the street, and have given rise to much amusement to 
passers-by. Mr. Henry Irving ought to make a note of this. When 
he next attempts to magnify his office before a chapel-going audience, 
the incident might afford him as a good text for a sermon upon the 


eminent and unimpeachable morality of the modern stage. 


Typhoid fever having attacked a member of the sacrosanct reigning 
family, the Castle authorities at Dublin are now joining with the 
Nationalist Town Council in an effort to cleanse the Liffey. Forty 
years ago a report was presented to the Dublin Corporation, con 
taining plans for a complete system of main drainage with outfalls 
both north and south of the river, Sanitation, which Lord Beacons- 
field said should come before everything, has however been persist- 
ently overlooked by the successive Lord Lieutenants and Chief 
Secretaries who have ruled Ireland for Queen Victoria. Prince 
Albert died of typhoid forty years ago. And now the Queen's 
grandson is dangerously ill with typhoid, as his father was before 
him twenty years ago. Meanwhile both Thames and Liffey are in a 
far worse condition than they were forty years ago, or on that inter- 
mediate day when Her Majesty went in state to St. Paul’s to thank 
Almighty God for the miraculous recovery of the Heir Apparent. 
There is talk now in Dublin of spending £250,000, and of carrying 


out the old plan. We shall see what will be done. 


Prince George of Wales is only lightly attacked, and has enjoyed 
every possible attention and aid that medical science and wealth can 
afford him. Lord William Nevill, whose attack slightly preceded 
that of the Prince, was pronounced out of danger on the 1th. 


We fear it is different with many of the seventy cases of enteric fever 


reported from Dublin, an average five times higher than that which 
prevailsin London. Society is displaying an altogether extraordinary 
interest in the Royal invalid, and it has been calculated that if the 
sums spent upon formal visits to Marlborough House, telegrams of 
sympathy and enquiry, and similar ceremonies, had been devoted to 
the purpose, they would have been sufficient to drain Dublin and 
cleanse the Liffey. 
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Sympathy has been very widely expressed for the girls employed 


by the Aerated Bread Company. Shareholders, many of whom are 









said to be clerymen and persons professing to be actuated by religion 
and temperance in all their conduct, are making 28 per cent. out of 
this venture. Through the issue of new shares to previous share- 
holders the return for the year just past has been increased to 43 per 
cent. The young ladies employed work twelve hours daily, they have 
Many of 
one to three months “free service” before 
they earn anything at all. 


to find their own food and to dress according to pattern. 
them have given from 


When they do earn, their wages com- 







mence at 8s. per week, and gradually increase to lls. Young men 
in the City are ceasing to visit the shops of this company. That is 


the only effectual argument with such people. 


Paul Lafargue is the man of the hour. 






















He is not only an M.D., 
While pursuing his medical 
studies in the Quartier Latin, Paul Lafargue was expelled from 
France as a Socialist. 


but his diploma is an English one. 


That is how he came to take his degree in 
England. To his credit, Dr. Lafargue carries his Socialist principles 
into his medical practice. “I will not,” he said, “exploit the diseases 
and the pains of my fellow-men.” So this young man, who certainly 
possessed talent enough to have placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession, began to give advice gratis and has bravely maintained 
himself by his earnings as an engraver and a photo-lithographer. It 
is curious that the two most popular statesmen in France are both 
doctors. Dr, Clemenceau is a mild Radical, while Dr. Paul Lafargue 
is one of the most advanced of Socialists, the idol of French working- 


men and the bogey of the bourgeoisie. 





The celebrated Bibliothique Socialiste contains Paul Lafargue’s 
learned work, “ The Evolution of Property.” It has been translated 
into English, and traces a development from the tribal communism 
of early ages to the family communism of which the Prodigal Son 
availed himself. In comparatively recent times has sprung up the 
existing system of individual property. M. Lafargue regards the 
great concentrations of land, machinery and capital in single hands, 
which is the economical characteristic of our times, as directly leading 
But the “Evolution” is not 
That is his “ Droit 4 la Paresse ” (Right 
to be Lazy), which is an exceedingly clever skit on the old, republican 


to the nationalisation of property. 


Lafargue’s cleverest book. 
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“ Droit au Travail,” of which Prince Bismarck took advantage when 
he strove to crush the Continental Socialists. 


Society is saved. Lord Wemyss described in harrowing accents, 
at the Guildhall meeting on the 18th November, the nefarious 
policy and ruinous designs of County Councils and School Boards. 


“To meet all this sort of thing,” his lordship concluded, “the Rate 


payers’ Defence League has been formed not too soon, but, I hope, 


in time to do much good.” What Lord Wemyss and his ducal 
friends are really afraid of is the proposal made by the London 
County Council to lighten the rates by taxing the noble lords them 


” 


selves. ‘They were seeking,” said Lord Wemyss, “to annul 
contracts ; they were endeavouring to force legislation which would 
change the principle of taxation and the incidence of rates.” Mr. 
John Lobb, who was present, cried “shame,” and, according to the 
Times leader of the next day, society is saved. Was ever such a 
vackling set up since the immortal geese were heard at it on the 
Capitol ? Ratepayers generally understand that, the farther the 
incidence of rating is made to extend, the smaller will be their own 


individual contributions. 


While Lord Wemyss was speaking at the meeting over which the 
Duke of Westminster was to have presided, the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company had under consideration an offer to sell to them a piece 
of unused land in Bermondsey. The price asked was £1,250,000, 
which is at the rate of £13,000,000 per acre. The industry of the 
inhabitants of Bermondsey gives to this land its extraordinary value, 
but-—until Parliament passes the Bill proposed by the County 
Council and opposed by Lords Westminster and Wemyss—the men 
of Bermondsey cannot tax the unused land. It is because so much 
of the products of the people’s toil is abstracted from all liability to 
public service that the rates are so heavy. 


The award of Mr. J. Anderson, President of the Society of British 
Architects, gave to the London carpenters ninepence an hour and a 
week of fifty hours. The men went out for an eight hours day and 
tenpence an hour. Mr. Anderson has virtually given them the 
former and denied the increase of wages which was asked for. He 
said: “ The carpenters and joiners have failed to establish their 


claim for an increase of pay. The decrease in the trade of the 
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country, and the admitted excess of supply over demand for labour, 
are conditions which point to the curtailmentratherthan the expansion 
of wages.” This disappointment will be a heavy blow not only to 
the carpenters, but also to the others among the older trades’ organisa- 
tions which were looking rather to combination than to legislation 
for the improvement of their condition. The demand for a legal 
eight hours’ day is sure to be greatly accentuated as a result of this 
decision. 
Attempts to explain the Gladstonian victory at South Molton fail 
to explain it away. The talents and personal popularity of young 
Mr. Lambert show that the G.O.M. has enlisted an excellent recruit. 
[t is probable also that Mr. Lambert was elected by a dissenting 
community. This is true to the extent that Shebear, the college of 
the Bible Christian community, is situated in the South Molton 
division, and that large numbers of that Methodist sect are among 
Mr. Lambert’s most ardent supporters. But do facts of this order 
tend to raise the hopes of the defeated party, or indicate that the 
vote of last month will be reversed at the General Election? Lord 
Salisbury probably takes a very different view and a more manly 
one than any of those published in the organs of his party. His 
wisdom lies in concocting a really popular programme, and we 


rejoice that he will have Sir John Gorst to assist him in this task. 


Sir Richard Temple produced his budget for the School Board of 
London on the 19th, just in time to influence the elections that were 
held on the 26th. He viewed all the facts in their gloomiest aspect, 
and attempted to prophesy all manner of evil to ratepayers in years 
to come. But he did not ask for an increased rate. As the advocate 
for a party of economy, Sir Richard Temple was bound to point out 
where economy can be effected. “ If economy is to be insisted on,” 
he said, “‘a diminution in the number of teachers is one possible way 
of effecting it.”- The School Board Chancellor did not point out any 
alternative course, and we may, therefore, take it for granted that 
this is the only economy he sees. What does it mean? Each teacher 
already has 48 children to instruct. That number is larger than the 
average in other elementary schools, and manifestly can only be 


increased at the expense of the efficiency of the teaching. 


The Salvation Army gave notice of a Bill to repeal Clause 169 of 
the Eastbourne Improvement Act, which forbids processions 
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accompanied by instrumental music on Sundays. The Bill will 
also contain provisions for the protection of the processions from 
attack. In taking this prudent and constitutional step the 
Salvationists have placed the Liberal leaders in a position of 
difficulty. Admiral Field’s seat will be made safe if Mr. Gladstone 


and his friends vote for the repeal of Clause 169. It was quite 


ludicrous to notice how suddenly the Daily News changed its note 
concerning the Salvationists, when the borough elections made this 
fact clear. 


The Bishop of Chester has spoken his mind upon Undenomina- 
tionalism and Polychurchism. He says, “I regard this undenomina- 
tionalism, which is at present the one State-paid religion in the 
country, as the great imposture of our day ; the offspring of an un- 
hallowed alliance between bad logic and worse theology ; the Youngest 
Pretender to religious supremacy; the smooth-faced minion of a 
designing Secularism.” This is the Bishop's reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Sowerbutts, a missionary, who had invited his Grace to preside over 
a foreign missionary conference at Stockport. Dr. Jayne found in 
Mr. Sowerbutts’ letter a strong flavour of ‘‘ What has been aptly 
termed the theory of Polychurchism.” ‘From this,” wrote the 
Bishop, “I must respectfully, but firmly, stand aloof. I cannot 
believe that the problems which vex us are to be solved by substitut- 
ing for the ancient idea of One Holy Catholic Church the novel 
conception of a practically unlimited aggregation of perpetually 
sub-dividing religious organisations.” Dr. Jayne might have 
mitigated his wrath if he had considered, what is plain to others, 
that the novel Polychurchism which he denounces is evidence of a 


tendency towards comprehensionism among Dissenters 


Good crop weather in the Western States of America led to a 
further rapid decline in the price of wheat and other food products. 
“ Beerbohm” now estimates that the American wheat crop this year 
will be ten million quarters larger than the previous biggest crop, 
which was in 1884. Mr. McKinley, however, has lost no time in 
taking credit for present prosperity. He was hailed as the future 
president of the United States at a banquet given him by the 
Boston Home Market Club on the 20th ult., and said that his tariff 
law had had one anniversary and would have a good many more. 
Europe,” he added, ‘‘ had paid us at the end of the year 99 millions 
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of dollars in gold, representing the excess they bought of us over 
what we bought of them.” Europe would certainly not have sent a 
penny piece to the States, had she not thought she received a good 
equivalent for what she bought, and Mr. McKinley’s “99 millions” 
only represent the degree in which he has shut out the farmers of 
America as buyers from those Free Trade markets where they 
sell their food products at a low price. 


Private letters confirm the news of Emin Pacha’s journey to 
Wadelai. He passed through dense forests intercepted by narrow 
paths, which at certain intervals were closed by strong fences 
pierced by narrow low doors, in front of which (writes Emin) one 
had often to negotiate for hours before being able to agree about the 
toll to be paid Simultaneously from Uganda comes the news that 
the English Captain Ruca has marched against Emin, with the view 


of preventing him from fetching away the ivory stored up in the 


Equatorial province. King M’Wanga, it appears, has hoisted a flag 
of hisown. The two parties among the natives are ready to fight 
each other, and the position of foreigners in Uganda is, at least, 
critical, The Colonial Office has resolved to send reinforcements 
to Bukoba. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR; J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S.. Surgeon=Dentist, 


Ts enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without ay in —= 


wires, from 3s. 6d. 
whilst waiting at a witese cost. 


per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed 
All Cases Guaranteed. 


AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
The Editor of Baby, the Mother's Magazine, says :—CHILpren’s TeeTH.—At the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 
children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shi A Sen! R.D.S., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 


recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasi 
provements in mechanism for sparin; ty pain a 
is very moderate in his charges.— October, 1 


in his ways, and 
cq time. 


has at hand all the latest im- 
It is also a comfort to know that he 


Consultation and every information FREE Daity, is 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C, 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 


English and American Dentistry.—New Pamphlet by J. — =A Slipper. 
Forwarded Post Free to our readers on 


Just published, 


application. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign 
Importation. 


MAPLE & GO 


LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS 


10,000 in Stock 
from 9s. 9d. 
to 60 Guineas. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
WAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 


have always in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderf.1 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
CAnrsts FOR HARD _, STRESS. LIKE 
EAR.—Saxony Carpe’ are strongly 
recommended, alike for thelr # hness of effect, 
elegance of design, avd wear-resisting quali ies. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropdéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inepect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hun@reds of tl.o d f 





° 
worth of Furniture, Bed-teads, Carpets, Our- 


tains, &, all ready for immediate shipment, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced pa: kers ; very essential 
when goous are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Catalogues Free 


MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE &CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS. .—MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d. per piece, are 80 
cleverly designed as to be scarcely distin — 
able from woven fabrics. Very pretty 

for smaller rooms at from 6}d. per piece snot 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 
J APANESE PAPERS. 


APANESE PAPERS. 

In origival native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the Engli-h and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cuoruova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remark«ble alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes, 


10,000 
Pieces 
in Stock. 


APANESE PAPERS have 2 distinct sanitary 

vulue, as their firm lacquered surface does 

not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 

can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 

their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO. IMPURT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than asual. Maple & Co.'s, Lta., variety, 
too, is by fir the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers should see the collection, 
or write fur patierns.—MAPLE & CO, Ltdi., 
Tottenham Court Road. London. Paria, and 
‘ Smyrna. 








“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY 1S HER HAIR.” 


KOKOxs* HAIR 
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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES, 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers, &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, aud see the wo.derful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 








Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- “i: 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s, 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
‘tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. - 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon. to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 


This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when sv presented. 




















WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


SUCRE ERE REE Ee RReTTTTRRE 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 





Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2d. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co, 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Basy, for January, 1891 :—“‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINANCIAL TruTH, January 24th, 1891 :—‘‘ The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sour American JOURNAL writes :—‘‘The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LiverPooL Courigr, December 23rd, 1890:—‘‘The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


The Australian Trading Gorld. 


WEEKLY (saTuRDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards, Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 








GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY Tickets are 
issued from London as under :— 





























Liverpool Street or St. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
ancras to— Ist | 2nd 3rd 1st 2nd | 38rd 
Class. Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. 
2 2Gik BIA BIA GiB 21K SE 
Hunstanton 250/}180/130]150/120/] 96 
Lowestoft 27 6 | 200/; 1501]200/ 150/100 
Yarmouth 27 6 | 200; 150]200/150/100 
Cromer 27 6 | 200/}1501]200/150/100 
Liverpool Street to— | | 
| | 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton 
on-Sea, or Frinton if 1761110) 1007126] 89] 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt .1 1761110/1007126] 89] 76 
Felixstowe... “ (1 176)110)}100]126 89 76 
Aldeburgh a pi .../ 250/)156)13017150/ 110 96 
Southwold... a ...1 2761176]150]200)116)]100 
Southend-on-Sea, Burnham- 
on-Crouch ... dui .1 70) 50] 44] 60] 46] 36 




















Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue or on any day up toand including the 
following Tuesday. 





Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and §.C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 


These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at.Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham on-Crouch Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 


Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be made at a Station at which 
the return half of the Ticket is available. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. 


Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issned, to holders of not less than two Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will 
be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they are issued. 








WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, December, 1891. 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 





The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 


NOW OPEN. 





Presents, Games, Toys, Dolls, Books, &c. 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 














| OFFICE 
<3 | FOR ASSURANCES 


S| “UNDER COST PRICE.” 


“|| Apply for New Prospéctus at the Chief 
Othce, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


g SUN LIFE 





——— 





= HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man. 


Cadburys 
oa” 


Absolutely Pure tteretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL. 


THE PATENT BOOK SHELF FITTINGS, 


SONS; 
SAAS? 


or 5 
<a> ORs 


NEHA ONE 





As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
Melbourne, &c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble. 


HOOKHAM'S PATENT PIOTURE LINE & FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy method of hanging pictures. 


RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 


Illustrations aud Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (late W. Tonks and Sons), 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OAKEY'S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE. POLISH. Hat 





= 
—_ = 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 


mjured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 
used. 


o —_ 


= 
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in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., 6d., is., 2s. 6d. and 4s. each 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, §.E. 





